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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
TURKEY—PART 6 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

WK 1011/I No. 1 

TURKEY: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1951 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 1 2th January) 


(No. 2. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 2nd January, 1952. 

1 have the honour to transmit to you the 
annual report on Turkey for 1951. Having 
myself only just arrived, I am entireh 
indebted for it to the senior members of my 
s taiT, and particularly to Mr. Millard, first 
secretary, and Mr. Walsh, commercial 
counsellor. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


Enclosure in No. 1 

Foreign Affairs 

In a recent controversy with the Opposi¬ 
tion, the Turkish Prime Minister accused 
his predecessors of having followed an over¬ 
cautious and negative foreign policy and of 
having compromised the interests of Turkey 
through their reluctance to take calculated 
r >sks. The argument was characteristic of 
a certain difference of approach towards 
foreign affairs between the Democrat 
Government and their predecessors. 

2. Foreign affairs have dominated the 
Turkish scene during the past year. The 
emergence of Turkey from comparative iso- 
lation and her adoption of a more forward 
and active foreign policy is a development 
Perhaps as far-reaching as the peaceful 
revolution which occurred at the elections 
1950. It has been largely due to the 
e clipse of the outworn and discredited 
Jegime of the People’s Republican Party and 
. s already resulted in an important change 
ln Turkey’s international status. Turkey’s 
uesire to obtain from the Western Powers 
an effective guarantee of her security, which 
Pas been the principal object of her foreign 
Policy for some years past, is on the verge 
o being fulfilled by her official entry into 
le Atlantic Pact. At the same time by 
associating herself with the Middle East 
ommand proposals, Turkev has established 
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her position as one of the Four Powers act¬ 
ing in concert in the Middle East. She is 
taking the place which belongs to her by 
right of her geographical position as the 
bridge between tne Middle East and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Powers. 

3. This new status has increased the con¬ 
fidence of the Turkish Government in 
foreign affairs and their sense of their 
country's importance in the world. In the 
eyes of most Turks, the invitation to Turkey 
to join the Atlantic Pact set the seal on their 
country's policy of westernisation. The 
Turks have become accustomed in the last 
twenty-five years to think of their country 
in European terms. This appears to hold 
good to a large extent of their military think¬ 
ing as well as of their conception of Turkey’s 
cultural and historical mission. No Turkish 
Government, with their hundreds of miles 
of common frontier with the Soviet Union, 
Persia and Iraq, can afford to ignore any 
threat to the security of the Middle East or 
to stand aside from any plans for its defence 
against Soviet aggression. But as the Turk¬ 
ish Ambassador expressed it in an interview 
at the Foreign Office last summer, Turkey’s 
front door is in Europe and her back door 
in the Middle East. Regarding herself as 
part of the west, Turkey is vitally con¬ 
cerned not only with the defence of her 
European frontier and the Straits, but to a 
still greater extent with keeping open her 
lines of communication to the West. 

4. The reluctance of the Western Powers 
to admit Turkey to the Atlantic Pact was 
felt not merely as a danger to her security. 
It also seemed to most Turks a national 
humiliation that Turkey, with one of the 
strongest armies in Europe, should continue 
to be excluded from the defensive alliance 
of the West for reasons which it was be¬ 
lieved here, had little to do with military 
necessity. Unfortunately His Majesty’s 
Government bore the main brunt of 
Turkey’s resentment at this situation. 
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5. Little came of General Robertson's 
visit to Ankara in February principally be¬ 
cause the Turks were unwilling to commit 
themselves in any way at that stage. But 
a change came in May when it became 
known that the United States Government 
had abandoned their previous opposition to 
Turkey's admission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. The United Kingdom 
then appeared to be the main obstacle to 
Turkey's long-standing ambition. It was 
felt that the resistance of the smaller Powers 
could easily be overcome with our help, and 
that Turkey as an ally was entitled to special 
consideration at our hands. But what per¬ 
haps created the most resentment was the 
belief that we were not prepared to accept 
Turkey as culturally and historically a part 
of the European community. The violent 
campaign which developed against His 
Majesty’s Government in the Turkish press 
in May and June was partly the outcome 
of genuine indignation and was partly no 
doubt encouraged by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. As a result the state of Anglo- 
Turkish relations became worse than it had 
been for many years. At the beginning of 
July, however. His Majesty’s Government 
promised to support Turkey’s admission to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation on 
the understanding that she would take her 
place in a combined Allied Middle East 
Command; thereafter the campaign of 
criticism subsided and there has lately been 
evidence of a desire among Turks to make 
amends. Certainly we once again enjoy the 
friendly press in Turkey to which we had 
grown accustomed. 

6. The reputation of the Democrat 
Government was bound up with obtaining 
membership of the Atlantic Pact and with 
obtaining it on what they conceived to be 
equal terms. The decision of principle to 
accept the entry of Turkey and Greece into 
the Pact was made at the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Council 
at Ottawa in September. To accept entry 
into the Pact subject to any conditions not 
imposed on other Powers would have been, 
in the eyes of the Turkish Government, 
inconsistent both with Turkey's national 
dignity and her military security. In 
particular this meant that Turkey would 
insist on taking her place, not only in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation as a 
political organisation, but also in the 
European Command structure, like the other 
members of the Pact. It was true that 
Turkey had given His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment repeated assurances that once the 


question of the admission of Turkey into 
the Pact had been settled she would be 
ready to play her full part in the Middle 
East defence. The Turkish Government 
did not, however, regard these assurances 
as committing them to forgo membership 
of General Eisenhower’s European Com¬ 
mand. The entry of Turkey into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the estab¬ 
lishment of a Middle East Command were, 
in their view, two separate questions which 
should not be linked together. 

7. The Turkish Government, therefore, 
refused the suggestion laid before them by 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. General 
Bradley and Genral Lecheres on behalf of 
the British, American and French Govern¬ 
ments during discussions at Ankara on 13th 
October, that Turkey should be incorporated 
in a Middle East Command based on Egypt. 
The reasons for their refusal were both 
political and military. Politically they re¬ 
garded the suggestion as inconsistent with 
Turkey’s status as a fully-fledged European 
power. But they also believed that Turkey 
was strategically part of Europe, no less 
than Greece; and they could not be satisfied 
with an arrangement under which Turkey 
would have assumed the full obligations of 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, without the corresponding 
advantages which they hoped to obtain from 
membership of General Eisenhower's 
Command. The argument that Turkey as 
a full member of the political organisation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and, at the 
same time, a founder member of the Middle 
East Command, would enjoy special privi¬ 
leges and advantages, carried little weight. 
Unlike S.H.A.P.E., the Middle East Com¬ 
mand was not a going concern, and the date 
of its establishment, especially in view of 
the attitude of Egypt, was uncertain. It 
did not therefore meet the immediate re¬ 
quirements of Turkish security. Moreover, 
the Turkish Government could not fail to 
notice that the members of the proposed 
Middle East Command were not bound to¬ 
gether by any political link on the lines of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and that the 
obligations of its members were therefore 
undefined. Finally the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment probably feared that, as members of a 
Middle East Command, under a British 
Supreme Commander, they could not in an 
emergency rely with full confidence on the 
strategic support of the American armed 
forces in the Mediterranean area. The 
solution which they seemed to favour was 
that Turkey should be placed under Admiral 
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Carney's Southern European Command and 
they had probably received some covert 
encouragement from American sources to 
believe that this solution could be obtained. 

8. Turkey's refusal to accept the Middle 
East Command as an alternative to member¬ 
ship of S.H.A.P.E. did not mean, however, 
that she was preparing to turn her back on 
the Middle East. The other face of the 
Turkish Government's anxiety to gain ad¬ 
mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation was indeed a desire to play a 
more prominent political role in the Middle 
East. The Turkish Government were con¬ 
vinced that the organisation of the defence 
of that area was both necessary and urgent 
and that the substitution of an Allied force 
for the British troops in Egypt offered the 
sole chance of a solution to the Anglo- 
Egyptian dispute, which they regarded as 
a serious threat to the security of the Middle 
East. They readily agreed, therefore, to 
associate themselves as founder members of 
the proposed Middle East Command with 
proposals which were laid before Egypt in 
October, and they participated both in the 
subsequent approach to the other Middle 
East States and in the Four Power declara¬ 
tion on the Middle East Command made by 
the Allied Foreign Ministers in Paris on 
10th November. 

9. The impending entry of Turkey into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and 
her support for the Middle East Command 
Proposals produced a renewal of Soviet 
pressure, which had not been directly 
e *erted against Turkey since 1946. At the 
beginning of November the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment were informed that the U.S.S.R. 
regarded the adherence of Turkey to the 
Atlantic Pact and the construction of bases 
0n Turkish soil with American assistance 

evidence of the design of the imperialist 
Powers to make use of Turkey for aggres- 
^ve purposes against the Soviet Union. 
This note was followed on 24th November 
one denouncing the proposed Middle 
East Command as aggressive in intention 
and stating that Turkey, together with the 
ot her founder members of the command, 
Would bear the responsibility for the situa- 
t,0n which might arise from its establish- 
u 1601- The Turkish Government, fortified 
>' their increased feeling of security, met 
ese attacks with great firmness and con- 
•dence. Their reply to the first Russian 
°te placed the responsibility for the present 
orld situation on the Soviet Government 
emselves and affirmed that the military 
easures which Turkey was taking were 
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designed entirely for self-defence. In their 
reply about the Middle East Command the 
Turkish Government were anxious to go 
further and to counter-attack by exposing 
Soviet machinations in Arab countries. 
But although they did not believe that the 
tone of their reply would affect Soviet policy, 
the Turkish Government did not wish to 
appear provocative by diverging too far 
from the attitude of the other three Govern¬ 
ments. The reply eventually sent was 
therefore expressed in more moderate 
terms; and on 10th December M. Koprulii, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, gave 
verbally in the National Assembly the 
assurance which he had refrained from 
giving the Soviet Union in writing, /.<?., that 
Turkey did not intend to cede to other 
nations bases on Turkish territory and that 
only in the event of aggression would such 
bases be used in collaboration with Turkey’s 
allies. 

10. Turkish opinion was at first some¬ 
what divided over the Persian oil dispute, 
since there was a natural tendency to 
sympathise with a neighbour seeking to rid 
itself from foreign influence. There was 
also some anxiety at the possibility that His 
Majesty's Government might decide on 
armed intervention and precipitate an inter¬ 
national crisis on Turkey’s borders. But 
the intransigence of the Persian Government 
forfeited much Turkish sympathy; and the 
Turkish Government declared their willing¬ 
ness to support our case when the question 
was brought before the United Nations. 
Similarly in Egypt the Turkish Government 
were at first reluctant to take sides over the 
question of the Suez Canal tankers. They 
were, however, firmly behind His Majesty’s 
Government in their decision to ignore the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
and maintain British troops in the Canal 
Zone. Turkish opinion was incensed by a 
number of anti-Turkish demonstrations in 
Egypt and the relations between the Turk¬ 
ish and Egyptian Governments became 
distinctly cold. The Turkish Government 
informed the Egyptian Ambassador in 
Ankara that their acceptance of his succes¬ 
sor’s credentials would not mean recognition 
by Turkey of King Farouk’s new title of 
King of Egypt and the Sudan. 

11. American influence in Turkey has 
continued to increase. The popularity of 
the United States Government naturally 
benefited from the fact that they were the 
first great Power to announce their support 
for Turkey’s entry into the Atlantic Pact, 
and they gained most of the credit for the 
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final outcome. There have been the usual 
criticisms of the volume of American mili¬ 
tary and economic aid. But the increasing 
numbers of American technicians and 
instructors with the Turkish forces, the 
frequent visits of high-ranking military and 
political representatives and the appearance 
in Turkish waters of important American 
naval forces have continued to impress the 
Turks with the power of the United States. 

Internal Affairs 

12. The important success of the Demo¬ 
crat Party in securing for Turkey the 
invitation to join the Atlantic Pact raised 
their prestige to a new high level. They 
could claim that their bolder foreign policy 
was paying dividends and that they had 
succeeded where their predecessors had 
failed. In spite of some internal dissensions- 
there is so far no evidence that the Demo¬ 
crats are losing the confidence of the 
country. The by-elections of September, at 
which about one-third of the total electorate 
voted, showed that support for the parties 
remained almost exactly the same as in 
May 1950. The People's Republican Party 
and the National Party made some very 
small gains in a few areas, but these were 
hardly such as to give them much en¬ 
couragement after a year and a half of 
Opposition. 

13. The Government have proved their 
capacity for administration both by the 
improvement in the general economic situa¬ 
tion and by their handling of the problem 
of the Bulgarian refugees, over 150,000 of 
whom had been absorbed, with remarkably 
little disturbance, by October. 

14. The Democrat Party owes its strong 
position largely to the personal ascendancy 
of the Prime Minister, M. Menderes. He 
has handled internal political difficulties 
with tact and skill and has so far emerged 
the stronger from intrigues against him 
within his own party. He seems to enjoy 
an authority far greater than that of his 
predecessors in recent years and. by con¬ 
trast, the President of the Republic plays 
a self-effacing role, although as the founder 
and former leader of the Democrat Party 
his influence behind the scenes remains 
strong. 

15. The conduct of the People's Republi¬ 
can Party in Opposition has tended to be 
factious and has not added to their credit. 
On the whole they have remained weak and 
ineffective. Their financial position has 
been much worsened by the law, passed in 
August, providing for the return to the 
State of various properties (Halkevis, &c.) 


paid for by State funds and formerly 
administered bv the People's Republican 
Party; and their party newspapers are in a 
precarious position. 

16 The frequent Opposition accusations 
against the Government of undemocratic 
behaviour carry little conviction. It is true 
that they have succeeded in unseating two 
Ministers suspected of corrupt practices, but 
the readiness of the Government to deal 
firmly with such lapses has probably added 
to the latter's prestige. The Democrat Party 
are out to show themselves less corrupt than 
their predecessors and so far they have had 
the best of the argument. 

17. The Government have had to deal 
with threats to internal order both from 
religious reactionaries and from Communist 
elements. After the elections of 1950, the 
breath of liberty which swept the country 
caused some relaxation of internal discipline, 
which in modern Turkey has always been 
severe. For the first time there were some 
signs of the emergence of an organised Com¬ 
munist movement. This threat was met by 
a number of arrests and by a law, passed in 
December, amending the Penal Code so as 
to impose heavier penalties for sedition and 
the death penalty for leaders of Communist 
groups. 

18. The reactionary movement expressed 
itself in public demo.istrations against 
Atatiirk’s reforms by religious fanatics and 
by an outbreak of iconoclastic attacks 
against his memorials. The latter proved 
to be the work of the Ticanis. a sect little 
known in Turkey, many of whose members 
were rounded up and prosecuted. The 
Government found it necessary to introduce 
a Bill for the “ protection of the memory of 
Atatiirk ” providing for special penalties 
against such offences. This Bill, like the 
amendment of the Penal Code, was not 
passed without considerable opposition 
from the Government's own supporters, 
many of whom considered that it was un¬ 
democratic to prosecute people for their 
opinions and that it was contrary to 
Atatiirk's own principles to place any indi¬ 
vidual. even the founder of the Republic 
himself, in a category apart from his fellow- 
citizens. But the Government were able to 
convince the majority that the threat to 
public order was sufficiently serious to 
justify strong measures; and by the end of 
the year the internal situation appeared to 
be once more well in hand. 

19. The equipment of the Turkish army 
with American supplies made steady pro¬ 
gress. But no manoeuvres took place to 
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show how far the Turkish soldiery .would 
be capable of handling such equipment 
under war conditions. The construction of 
a subsidiary naval base at Iskenderun was 
started and an advanced wartime submarine 
base was established on the Black Sea coast. 
Furtner progress was made in improving 
and lengtnening airfields and in constructing 
a new airfield at Adana. 


Economic Affairs 

20. Economically the year was one of 
considerable advance aided by good crops 
and satisfactory markets for most Turkish 
products. The cotton crop, which has now 
become Turkey's chief earner of foreign 
exchange, was larger than ever and the 
bumper cereal harvest will provide con¬ 
siderable exports. Climatic conditions had, 
of course, much to do with this, but it was 
clear that the high rate of investment in all 
branches of agriculture, which has been 
maintained over recent years, was beginning 
!o pay dividends. The disposal of tobacco 
continued, however, to present a problem. 
While total production was lower than in 
recent years, it remained higher than before 
the war or than world demand appeared to 
warrant. As a result of hard experience, 
there was a growing realisation both in 
Government circles and among producers 
generally that nothing less than strict 
limitation of acreage and the maintenance 
°f better standards, would save this impor¬ 
tant industry from further decline. 

21. Industry shared in the general 
progress. The generally accepted figures of 
•ncreases in production since 1948 were 
striking: coal, 12 per cent., iron ore, 43 per 
c cnt., pig iron, 80 per cent., steel, 17 per 
ce nt., chrome, 57 per cent., copper, 118 
Per cent. Turkey was, in particular, able 
to export a small amount of coal for the 
first time, and there is no reason why she 
should not become an exporter on a con¬ 
siderable scale when the new plant and 
mstallations in the Zonguldak field, on 
which work continued throughout the year, 
c °me fully into use. 

22. After twenty months in office, the 
Government have still failed to live up to 
their much-publicised programme for de¬ 
nationalising State enterprises. Apart from 
the conversion of the State Seaways 
Administration into a Maritime Bank in 
which the Government still own 51 per cent. 
°t the shares, and the tabling of Bills at the 

the year which, if enacted, would 
a olish the State sugar factories’ monopoly 
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and free match and spirits production, 
notiiing nas been done. The question of 
transferring tne Sumer Bank concerns to 
private enterprise was only rarely discussed. 

23. An important step in developing the 
country’s economy was the passage of an 
Act to encourage the investment of foreign 
capital. This, besides permitting the 
Government to guarantee investments made 
in accordance with the Act, also afforded 
assurances that both capital and profits 
would be retransferable. While the enact¬ 
ment of such a measure was a signal mark 
of the great change that has come over 
Turkish economic thinking, the heated 
debate which preceded it bore witness to 
the lingering fear and dislike of the 
activities of foreign capital which is a legacy 
from former times. 

24. Both imports and exports rose to new 
heights, though the visible trade gap 
widened as imports outpaced exports. 
There was also some change in Turkey’s 
trading partners: Germany passed from 
third place to first as a supplier, with the 
United Kingdom second, and the United 
States, which had led the field in 1950, 
dropping to third place. Both Germany and 
the United States substantially increased 
their purchases of Turkish products, but 
United Kingdom purchases sharply de¬ 
clined. There was a significant increase in 
German interest in Turkey, in economic as 
in other fields. 

25. The general level of trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellites changed little. 
There was a slight rise in the proportion of 
Turkish exports going to the Soviet bloc, 
and a rather sharper decline in the propor¬ 
tion of imports coming from there. The 
satellites offered very high prices in free 
dollars for Turkish blister copper, with the 
result that more went to them than pre¬ 
viously. The Turkish Government, how¬ 
ever, plainly had their eye on these move¬ 
ments and sought to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of clandestine trade. Discussions 
during the year between His Majesty’s 
Embassy and the Turkish authorities 
revealed that while the latter were anxious 
to keep exports of strategic materials at a 
low level, they did not feel able to do any¬ 
thing which might harm their general com¬ 
mercial relations with the satellites. They 
do, in fact, receive in exchange important 
items which are in short supply in the West 
and they have American approval for their 
policy. 

26. Financial developments were not un¬ 
satisfactory, though Turkey’s efforts to 
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finance her long-term investment pro¬ 
gramme were reflected in the increase of 
her foreign exchange deficit from £T. 86 
million in December 1950 to £T. 173 
million in December 1951. Her gold 
reserves remained practically stationary. 
The fiduciary issue passed the 1,000 million 
lira mark for the first time, but the increase 
was probably justified by the general pro¬ 
gress of the economy. The excess of 
imports over exports, while resulting in 
payments of over $20 million to the Euro¬ 
pean Payments Union, was at the same time 
an anti-inflationary factor. The cost of 
living actually fell slightly. Budget esti¬ 
mates, both of expenditure and revenue, 
were maintained substantially intact. 
Exceptional appropriations, and shifts of 
expenditure from one vote to another, which 
had been such a feature of the past, were 
kept to a minimum, but the anticipated 
deficit of a quarter of a million lira 


remained and will probably have to be 
financed by counterpart funds and, to some 
extent, by an internal loan. The budget 
deficit was, however, more than accounted 
for by investment items. Marshall Aid for 
the year 1950-51 (i.e., up to the 30th June) 
totalled $70 million, of which $45 million 
was in the form of grants. This is on 
balance less than the aid received in 
1949-50. 

27. The Turkish Government informed 
His Majesty's Embassy in October 1950 that 
they found it difficult to meet the annuities 
on the Anglo-French Armaments Credits 
and requested cancellation of these debts. 
This request was still under consideration 
in July 1951 when the Turkish Government 
defaulted on the half-yearly instalment. In 
December the Turkish Government agreed 
to discuss the question with a United 
Kingdom delegation with a view to arriving 
at a mutually acceptable arrangement. 


WK 1015/3 No. 2 

ANGLO-TURKISH RELATIONS UNDER THE DEMOCRAT REGIME 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 26th January) 


(No. 24. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 22 nd January, 1952. 

In 1942, soon after my return to Turkey 
after an absence of twelve years, I recorded 
my impressions in a memorandum which 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen sent to you 
under cover of his despatch No. 246 of 
14th August, 1942. It is not my purpose to 
embark on a parallel work now. But it may 
be useful if, having now been back here for 
six weeks, I set down on paper some 
thoughts which occur to me. They are 
necessarily based on observation limited to 
Ankara. 

2. In 1942 the main differences which I 
noted were physical. That is not so to-day 
and indeed could not be so for I last left 
Turkey early in June 1946. Yet Turks and 
colleagues alike seem to have expected me 
to be impressed by the physical changes, 
headed in their opinion by building in 
Ankara. I have naturally kept my thoughts 
to myself and it may be that two and a half 
years of Israel have given me a strange idea 
of what building activity can mean. But, 
even discounting the latter, and having 
visited the newly built quarters, it seems to 
me that Ankara has changed little. In these 


winter days the much-trumpeted trees are 
scarcely visible—I note that their numbers 
have hardly been added to and that the 
short-lived acacias are showing signs of 
age—and the only real novelty is the Ankara 
Golf Club (the creation to a very large extent 
of the late United States Ambassador) with 
trolley buses as a close competitor in the 
eyes of the majority of the population. 
The Diplomatic Corps, when it can spare 
the time from frantic aimless entertaining, 
still seems to like seizing upon any excuse 
for massing at Ankara station, and the 
Ankara Palas Hotel remains the centre for 
crowded parties, even though its furnishings 
have lost much of their freshness of twenty- 
five years ago when it housed the famous 
ball at which Atatiirk decreed that every 
Turk must be accompanied by his lady. 

3. There are, however, differences no less 
real than those which I noted in 1942. These 
are psychological much more than physical. 
They spring essentially from the change of 
Government — almost of regime — which 
occurred in May 1950 when the present 
democrat Government assumed power. 
And to my mind they are fundamental. In 
1942 the Turkish team, though deprived of 
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its leader, was very much the one I had 
known in 1930 and played much the same 
game, but older, certainly making the most 
of the fruits of office, more set in their ways, 
and above all not quite in touch with the 
spirit of the rising generations which they 
with their leader had done so much to 
create. Yet they held on for another eight 
years before they were summarily removed. 

4. I do not suggest that everything was 
bad in the old order or that everything is 
good in the new. The latter I have not had 
time to judge. But from my first days I 
became aware of the adjustment that I had 
to make. It is greater than I had expected 
and is difficult properly to explain. It is 
not just that Turkey has changed from a 
dictatorship to a democracy, set about 
reopening the economic field to private 
enterprise and carried forward the distri¬ 
bution of State-owned land. Though the 
present Government bears the democrat 
label its steps towards real democracy are 
not altogether steady or firm. Certainly 
there has been progress towards real demo¬ 
cracy—for which the Democrats cannot 
properly claim all the credit or if they could 
they would not have obtained power 
through an election—and there is greater 
freedom of speech than I knew before. But 
even in these few weeks I have noticed that 
the Government does not err on the side of 
tolerance towards the opposition and that 
•t makes excessive use of the radio and press 
(definitely no less venal than it was) to fur¬ 
ther its purpose. 

5. Freedom has been won but I am not 
sure that the responsibilities which it carries 
have yet gone home. In a word, I should 
not altogether dismiss the possibility of the 
Present regime developing over the years— 

it can win successive elections—into some¬ 
thing not very different from the one which 
preceded it. 

6. Meanwhile it is different and has 
breathed new life into the Turkish admini¬ 
stration and people. Its leaders are young, 
en thusiastic and confident. They also take 
great credit for successes which I think are 
n^uch less due to the Government than to 
lurkey herself and to circumstances. Here 
1 have particularly in mind the country's 
juuch healthier economic condition, attended, 
though for obvious reasons the Government 
cairn it to be, by acute financial strain. For 
this something must be due to the develop- 
ITle nt schemes of the earlier regime. An 
exceptionally good harvest last year has also 

een a factor. But the all-important in- 

uence has been the strong doses of 
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American assistance injected into Turkey in 
recent years. 

7. I hope in the very near future to send 
you a summary report on the extent of this 
American assistance with an analysis of its 
physical impact on Turkey. Psychologically 
it and the circumstances which gave rise to 
it have caused a transformation all the 
greater because its development coincided 
roughly with the accession to power of the 
Democrat Government itself intent on 
change. For once Turkey was badly needed 
and the Government was not backward in 
exploiting the need. In this field everything 
has gone their way and the inevitable result 
has been the creation of a mentality which 
leaves little room for reasonableness and 
puts almost no limit on what can be asked 
for and expected. 

8. The development of this mentality 
seems to me to be particularly marked in the 
field of foreign affairs. In Turkish eyes the 
traditional enemy is the “Moskof" and 
there is an old Turkish saying which defines 
the “ Moskof ” as any Power which indis¬ 
putably controls the Black Sea. The war 
decided who was to be the “ Moskof ” for 
this generation. Until it was decided Tur¬ 
key followed a policy of balance as well as 
she could and quickly reinsured with the 
winners, though I cannot help thinking with 
a certain nervousness about the outcome so 
long as the wartime alliance held firm. 
When the break came and as it developed 
into a chasm there could be no doubt about 
the policy she would follow—she must be 
against the “ Moskof.” The Western 
Powers’ need of Turkey suited her admir¬ 
ably and her growth therefore from a minor 
Power wishing to be on good terms with 
the West into a Power demanding as of right 
something like full equality of status with 
the West was a fairly natural process. 

9. Such is the position to-day when the 
Turks hear on all sides that they are a vital 
link in the defence system of the Western 
Powers and when at least one military 
authority who ought to have some com¬ 
petence has told them that, outside Britain, 
they have the strongest defence force in 
Europe. That this is bad for the Turks goes 
without saying. But it is an inescapable fact. 
Unfortunately it is accompanied by a 
malaise in Anglo-Turkish relations which is 
compounded of distrust, suspicion and, at 
times, granted the basic relationship between 
the two countries, almost of hostile con¬ 
tempt. A clear example of what I mean was 
afforded by the press storm—certainly not 
spontaneous—which arose early in January, 
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and which for some time after the Turkish 
Government had been completely reassured, 
had not altogether blown itself out, over a 
Reuter Agency report that His Majesty's 
Government were opposing the integration 
of Turkey into S.H.A.P.E. It reminded me 
of a spoilt child afraid it was not going to 
get a coveted toy he had seen in a shop 
window and to whom parental discipline 
could not be administered. 

10. It would be easy to ascribe this regret¬ 
table deterioration to the substitution of the 
United States for ourselves as Turkey’s prin¬ 
cipal provider and support. But though 
some elements (among them American) may 
have contributed to this line of thinking, I 
think that the explanation of the deteriora¬ 
tion lies elsewhere. It is true that the Turks 
are impressed by American wealth and 
strength and that they need and will seek to 
obtain maximum American assistance. 
They may even in their inner hearts accept 
the idea of dependence and be ready to go 
much further into the American (as distinct 
from a British) sphere of influence. But I 
do not believe that this means that they have 
written off the Anglo-Turkish alliance or 
that it is of minor importance to them. 
Doubtless the impression of our relative 
weakness has sunk deep. Yet they are not 
sure about the permanence of American 
interest in the Middle East. They are, how¬ 
ever, well aware of ours and of the fact that 
their interests and ours are fundamentally 
similar. Thus, though they may differ from 
us regarding method, I do not think that 
they wish our influence in the area to be 
further weakened, let alone withdrawn. And 
if this is so it cannot be their true interest 
to have Anglo-Turkish relations other than 
cordial and frank. 

11. What then is the explanation? I sug¬ 
gest that in our handling of the Turks— 
especially over the to them vital issue of 
maximum defence against Russia—we have 
paid too little regard to the changed men¬ 
tality which I have tried to sketch earlier 


in this despatch. Perhaps they felt that we 
were merely out to use them in furtherance 
of our own interests and proceeded accord¬ 
ingly with our planning in the belief that 
they would come into line. With their 
newly-found pride and self-importance, and 
knowing as they do that they can success¬ 
fully insist on their interests being taken into 
account, this was by no means to their liking, 
and when, as the Turks believe, it was per¬ 
sisted in they turned sour. The extreme 
bitterness of last summer has passed, but, 
as I have indicated, the basic sourness 
persists and, with Turkey as important to us 
as she is, I presume that its eradication is 
urgently necessary. 

12. Whole-hearted Anglo-American under¬ 
standing and collaboration can undoubtedly 
contribute to this and at this end I will 
do all in my power to develop it. But 
that alone will not suffice and I venture to 
suggest that a change in our approach to 
Turkey is necessary if we are to achieve a 
lasting cure. The Turk is a stubborn animal 
who will not be driven. But I think that 
he has it in him to be a valuable partner, 
and though in his present mood of exalta¬ 
tion he cannot be easy to handle, I believe 
that along the line of close consultation and 
equal partnership lies the best hope of 
securing the maximum measure of Turkish 
collaboration. Equally, I am satisfied that 
more troubles lie ahead if, so long as we 
need Turkey, we withhold that consultation 
and partnership or (which is perhaps the 
greatest danger) we appear to give them 
grudgingly or as a result of pressure. To my 
mind the worst moral the Turks have drawn 
over the past year is that they will get their 
way if only they stand firm on their demands 
and bend all their diplomatic and propa¬ 
ganda efforts to their satisfaction. 

13. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington 
and to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have. &c. 

A K. HELM. 
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WK 1052/1 No. 3 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE TURKISH PRESIDENT 

(1) Anglo-Turkish Relations; (2) Egypt; (3) Arab States and Israel; (4) Persia;. 

(5) Europe; (6) Soviet Union 

Mr. Eden to Sir K. Helm ( Ankara ) 


(No. 34. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 16/// February, 1952. 

I had an hour’s conversation with 
M. Celal Bayar, the Turkish President, this 
evening. He was very friendly and repeated 
at intervals his anxiety that the policy of our 
two countries should work in the closest 
harmony in every sphere. The following 
are the principal points which emerged: — 

1. We discussed Anglo-Turkish rela¬ 
tions. The President admitted that there 
had been difficulties about these in the past 
but maintained that all misunderstanding 
was finally resolved and that no divergences 
remained. I thanked his Excellency for this 
assurance but added that I was not entirely 
convinced that Turkish opinion shared his 
view. Within the last few days I had heard 
from you that the Turkish press had been 
complaining of our attitude to the inclusion 
of Turkey under N.A.T.O. in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Command. We were said to be 
delaying this event. His Excellency would 
know that there was no truth at all in this 
suggestion. The President agreed that there 
was no foundation for this criticism. He 
added that there were one or two papers who 
had been inclined to make mischief in 
Anglo-Turkish relations and still tried to do 
so from time to time. But, according to the 
President, they had no impact on public 
opinion. I said that I was glad to hear this 
because it was disturbing to us when our 
friends appeared to criticise us for policies 
We were not pursuing. 

2. We then turned to the position in 
Egypt. The President said that he thought 
that the intentions of the present Govern¬ 
ment in Egypt were good and that they 
desired to reach an understanding with us. 
9 n the other hand they were nervous at the 
situation in the country and by no means 
sure of their authority. I said that this was 
also our reading of the situation. We were 
ready to open negotiations in order to im¬ 
part confidence to the Egyptian Government 
and strengthen their authority. The situation 
seemed to me very brittle and the danger of 
anarchy very real. The President said that 
this was undoubtedly so and that the most 


recent reports the Turkish Government had 
received indicated considerable public fer¬ 
ment beneath the surface. At the same time 
Turkey attached the greatest importance to 
the security of the Canal. This was in a 
different category even from the Montreux 
Convention governing the Straits because, 
important as the Straits were to Turkey, they 
only led into the Black Sea whereas the 
Canal was a world waterway, freedom of 
transit through which was of universal con¬ 
cern. Turkey would be glad to play her part 
in an attempt to secure a solution of this 
problem. I thanked the President and we 
undertook to continue to consult as nego¬ 
tiations developed with a view to trying to 
give effect to the 4-Power proposals. 

3. The President said that this brought 
him to consider a project which was purely 
personal but which he thought worth con¬ 
sidering. He wondered whether we might 
be able to bring about a Middle Eastern 
mutual defensive pact on much the same 
lines as the 6-Power proposal for a European 
Army which we now hoped would be 
agreed at Lisbon. In his thought such a 
pact would be concluded between the Arab 
States and Israel and would be guaranteed 
by the great Powers interested in that area 

4. I replied that the idea was of course 
attractive but I feared that we were still a 
long way from the time when the Arabs and 
the Jews would sit down to discuss any¬ 
thing in reasonable harmony. The Presi¬ 
dent replied that he was not so naive as to 
ignore the Arab feelings towards the Jews 
and vice versa. On the other hand each 
had something to give. The Jews were a 
formidable Power and the Arabs had some 
fear of them. They did not know where 
their expansion would stop. As against this 
the Jews were alone, fringed round by Arab 
States, and he thought it by no means 
impossible that Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Syria and Jordan could be brought to 
understand that their interests as well as 
Israel’s lay in reaching a mutual arrange¬ 
ment. I said that nothing would give us 
greater satisfaction than to see such an 
understanding emerge. It was on this 
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account that we had laboured hard at 
U.N.O. to get a settlement of the Arab 
refugee problem, on which in my opinion 
all Arab-Israel understanding must rest. 
The President agreed and brought into the 
discussion a member of his staff who had 
been on the Conciliation Commission. They 
both repeated their understanding of the 
difficulties but their conviction that this was 
the right objective to set before us. I said 
that we would do anything we could to 
help in this effort and we agreed that each 
of our Governments would further examine 
this project and exchange views about our 
reflection and any course we could propose. 
The President disclaimed any direct interest 
in these areas, to which I replied that 
Turkey was very much concerned, for the 
Middle Eastern area was upon her flank. 
The President agreed, remarking: “ I 

would like a little more calm among my 
neighbours.” 

5. We then spoke of Persia and I said 
that I really did not know how to handle 
that situation now. The Turkish President 
said that he was very sad about the position 
in Persia: that he had the friendliest feel¬ 
ing for the Persian people, who were intelli¬ 
gent and imaginative, but they were 
unfortunate in their leaders at the present 
time. Musaddiq was honest and patriotic 
in his limited outlook but he was also 
behaving, in the words of Sa’adi, “ like a 
restless and unbalanced lover.” As a result, 
though Iran was a smaller problem than 
Egypt, it was also more difficult. He 
thought that we were right in our attempts 
to bring in the International Bank to find a 
solution but I did not feel that he was con¬ 
fident that we would get very far just now. 

6. Europe .—I gave the President some 
account of our present negotiations with 
France, Germany and the United States 
about the European Army and the Contrac¬ 
tual obligations with Germany. The Presi¬ 
dent said he fully understood our reasons 
for not being in the European Army but at 
the same time he believed that there would 
be no solution of the Franco-German prob¬ 
lem unless we took the lead. I explained 
that we had been doing this and I gave him 


some account of the assurances which we 
had already indicated we would give to 
France and Germany, or more accurately, 
to the 6-Power European defence circle. 
The President said he was sure that this was 
the right way to deal with the situation. 
The Americans were powerful but remote. 
The French suffered from fears which had a 
historical background which we should all 
understand, whereas the Germans had their 
own internal difficulties accentuated by the 
division of the country. Only British 
leadership could pull them all through. 

7. At the end of an hour’s talk I men¬ 
tioned to the President that we had neither 
of us yet referred to the topic which must 
be uppermost in both of our minds: the 
Bear, and what was he going to do? The 
President replied that Turkey was well 
versed in the habits of bears and that they 
were more likely to prowl in winter than in 
other seasons. What did we think about 
that? I replied that nobody could pro¬ 
nounce with any authority, but my own view 
remained that Soviet Russia was unlikely 
to take any step which would precipitate 
a world war, and after all, why should she? 
Our forces were pinned down all around the 
world from Korea, Indo-China and Malaya 
to Egypt and Western Europe; Soviet 
Russia was not doing too badly. The 
President said that this was true but he 
thought it also true that Marshal Stalin was 
a wise man and therefore not disposed to 
take risks. His policy was cautious. It 
was therefore the President’s conviction that 
provided we continued steadily to build up 
our strength there was no likelihood of any 
sudden Soviet move, but all depended on 
our ability to maintain that continuing 
development of military power, not by one 
country alone, but by the N.A.T.O. Powers 
as a whole as a defensive measure to guard 
the peace. We also agreed that this was 
very expensive. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Moscow, Paris and Cairo. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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IMPACT OF UNITED STATES ECONOMIC AID ON TURKEY 
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Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 29th March) 


(No. 86. Confidential) Ankara . 

Sir. 2 1st March, 1952 

In my despatch No. 46 of 11th February 
I dealt with the effects of American military 
aid on the Turkish armed forces. In what 
follows I will try, with the help of my 
advisers, to estimate the impact on the pro¬ 
duction and prosperity of the country, and 
more generally, on the life of the Turkish 
people, of American economic aid since the 
inception of the Marshall aid programme in 
April 1948. 


2. Whereas Marshall aid in other 
countries was primarily directed to the 
war-damaged economies, in the circum¬ 
stances ruling in Turkey the emphasis was 
a different one, being directed towards 
capital investment to promote the develop¬ 
ment and expansion of the Turkish 
economy. The total amount of United 
States economic, as opposed to military, aid 
which Turkey has received is of the order of 
S320 million, to which must be added 
$2£ million in “ technical assistance ” and 
S30 million of credit received by Turkey 
through the European Payments Union. 
Of this total sum of rather more than 
S350 million, $194 million have been in the 
form of grants. These grants have in turn 
generated counterpart funds amounting to 
r* - 280 million, of which £T. 184 million 
have so far been released to the Turkish 
Government for expenditure for civilian 
Purposes. 


Wisely been allotted by the Turkish Gov 
er ninent directly or indirectly to agriculture 
antl it is in agriculture that the most signifi 
yam results have so far been achieved 
, hen the Democrat Party came to power ii 
0, they made it clear that they intende< 
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only by increasing the productivity of 
Turkish agriculture, by which far the greater 
part of the population lives. 

4. Of the total United States dollar aid, 
approximately $80 million have been spent 
on the mechanisation and modernisation of 
agriculture, including farm equipment and 
machinery, irrigation and flood control 
schemes, grain silos, fertilisers and the im¬ 
provement of seed strains. Through the 
Technical Assistance Programme, Turkish 
agriculturalists are being trained in the United 
States, and American technicians are em¬ 
ployed by the Turkish Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. The results can be seen everywhere in 
Turkey, even in those areas which were 
formerly most backward and neglected. 
The comparatively remote provinces of the 
south-east, for example, on the borders of 
Iraq and Syria, are beginning to recover 
some of their ancient fertility and are 
coming to life against as corn and cotton¬ 
growing areas. Towns like Gaziantepand 
Urfa, which were formerly among the most 
backward in Turkey, are beginning to thrive 
and Adana, in the fertile corn and cotton¬ 
growing plain of the Qukurova, which alone 
possesses a third of the agricultural 
machinery in Turkey, gives something of the 
impression of a boom town of the Middle 
West. In this area the high cotton prices of 
1950-51 brought fortunes to some of the big 
landowners and the peasants are enjoying a 
standard of living hitherto unknown to 
them. Some of the latter possess their own 
tractors and combine harvesters, and many 
others belong to co-operatives from which 
such machinery can be hired. Of course, 
there was some agricultural machinery in 
Turkey before American aid started and not 
all that has come in since then has been 
bought with American money. Much of it 
has been imported on private account. But 
even here something must be ascribed to 
American aid. advice and encouragement, 
which have acted as a catalyst to Turkish 
ambitions of economic advancement. The 
impressive total of 14,000 tractors were im¬ 
ported on public and private account in 
1951, of which over 8,000 were British, 
Turkey thus becoming the largest single 
market for British tractors. 

5. The mechanisation of agriculture 
appears to have been abundantly justified in 
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terms of production. In the past, in an 
average year, Turkey produced only enough 
cereals to satisfy her own people on a low 
level of consumption. Often she was a r.et 
importer of wheat, as in 1950. In 1951 
(admittedly an exceptionally favourable 
year), she had a surplus of 800,000 tons of 
grain, of which 300.000 tons have been 
exported. Modern implements have en¬ 
abled Turkish farmers, stimulated by high 
prices, quickly to increase the acreage sown 
to cotton, with the result that cotton pro¬ 
duction passed from 58,000 tons in 1948 to 
over 150,000 tons in 1951, two-thirds of 
which has been made available for export. 
The expanding population (over 21 millions 
in 1951, against 17 millions in 1938), and the 
use of labour-saving machinery, are bringing 
large areas of the Anatolian plateau under 
cultivation which were formerly barren. 

6. Much of this land, which is owned by 
the State, has been distributed to the 
peasants (174,000 hectares in the past two 
years) and it is some indication of the 
expanding resources of Turkish agriculture 
that about 150,000 refugees from Bulgaria 
have been absorbed into the country without 
serious disturbance to the economy or, so 
far as it is possible to ascertain, undue hard¬ 
ship. Many of these refugees have been 
given new lands and implements by the State 
and have been settled in new permanent 
villages with the help of £T. 30 million of 
E.C.A. counterpart funds. 

7. In a recent message to the American 
people, President Truman referred to 
Turkey as one of the best examples of the 
efficacity of American aid. He claimed that 
with the help of American specialists, 
Turkey was carrying out a veritable agri¬ 
cultural revolution, by raising her agricul¬ 
tural production in general by 50 per cent, 
and tripling her production of cotton. 
Although much of this success must be 
attributed to other factors, such as the 
gradual expansion of the Turkish economy, 
the increase in population, and the very 
favourable climatic conditions in 1951, 
President Truman was certainly entitled to 
claim Turkey as an example of a country 
where a relatively small American invest¬ 
ment in agriculture has amply justified itself. 

8. After agriculture, power and communi¬ 
cations have received the largest share of 
American dollar aid, and these items figure 
even more largely than agriculture in the 
Turkish Government’s domestic investment 
programme (my despatch No. 3IE of 
29th January last). The development of 
thermal electric power at ^atalagzi in the 


Zonguldak coal basin, and the programme 
of hydro-electric power production which 
will ultimately link the whole of North- 
Western Turkey through a grid system 
which will provide cheap power supplies to 
local industry, have yet to bear their fruit, 
but will constitute an important accession to 
Turkey’s economic strength from 1953-54 
onwards. The road-building programme 
undertaken with American machinery is 
beginning to show results and it can now 
be said that nearly all the main centres of 
population in Turkey are linked by roads, 
which although rough and dusty in summer, 
are practicable in all seasons by ordinary 
vehicles. Bus services have become the 
normal means of transport between pro¬ 
vincial centres and the transport of goods 
by road has increased considerably in the 
last two years. Much remains to be 
done, particularly in providing village and 
“ feeder ” roads and in improving road 
surfaces, which would prolong the life of 
vehicles and make travel in Turkey more 
attractive; but the new roads are already an 
important factor in the economy. The 
overall programme, which envisages roughly 
23,000 kilom. of roads under all-weather 
maintenance, is now nearing completion. 
307 kilom. were constructed, and longer 
stretches of existing roads were improved, 
in 1951; a similar programme has been 
announced for 1952. American financial 
aid has taken the form of $18-5 million in 
direct dollar aid and the equivalent of 
$13 1 million in counterpart funds. The 
number of motor vehicles in use rose from 
20,000 in 1948 to 31,000 in 1951. Last year 
over 2,700 new commercial vehicles were 
imported from the United Kingdom alone. 

9. Progress has also been made with the 
development of Turkey’s mineral wealth. 
Mr. Russell Dorr, the Mutual Security 
Programme Administrator, was recently so 
far carried away as to prophesy that Turkey 
was entering upon “ an era of economic 
splendour ” and quoted a series of impres¬ 
sive increases in mining production since 
1948, ranging from 12 per cent, for coal to 
118 per cent, for copper. Much of this 
improvement can be attributed to the invest¬ 
ment of about $15 million of Marshall aid 
funds in the Turkish mining industry. It 
would be an error, however, to place too 
much importance on Turkey's minerals as a 
source of the nation’s wealth. While they 
constitute a valuable element in her 
economy, they still run a very poor second 
to her agricultural products. But the 
increases in production so far registered are 
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highly encouraging and plans for the future, 
especially in connexion with coal, should 
bring about an even greater expansion. 

10. In particular it may be hoped that the 
increase in the production of basic raw 
materials in Turkey will tend to reduce 
the excessive dependence of the Turkish 
economy on specialised agricultural crops, 
such as dried fruits and hazelnuts, or those 
for which the demand is uncertain, such as 
tobacco. But these still form the bulk of 
exports, and agriculture still provides over¬ 
whelmingly the largest part of the national 
wealth. This latter point is illustrated by a 
statistical survey recently published by the 
Turkish Government. Like all estimates of 
national incomes, the figures must be treated 
with considerable reserve, but they are the 
best available and will at least serve to show 
orders of magnitude. It is estimated that 
the gross national income at 1945 prices 
has risen from £T. 8,860 million in 1948 to 
£T. 10,630 million in 1951, an increase of 
nearly 29 per cent., of which half occurred 
between 1950 and 1951. By far the greater 
part of this increase was due to agriculture. 
Income per head of the population (also at 
1945 prices) was £T. 381 in 1938. It de¬ 
clined in 1949. owing to bad harvests, to 
£T. 320; in 1950 it had risen again to £ T. 394 
and in 1951 reached £T. 426 (about £55). 
This increase was entirely due to the 
improvement in the standards of the 
agricultural population, whose income per 
head rose from £T. 285 in 1935 to £T. 297 
in 1950 and £T. 337 in 1951. The income 
of the urban population remained virtually 
static over the whole period, and the pro¬ 
ductivity of industry, which was £T. 890 
million in 1938, and £T. 1,040 million in 
J948, advanced only to £T. 1,100 million 
in 1950 and 1951. compared with the 
corresponding figure of £T. 5.390 million 
* or agriculture. Between 1948 and 1951 
Turkey's total exports rose from £T. 551 
million to £T. 879 million. 

H. The recent increase in the income of 
me population has taken place at a time 
w hen the Turkish price level has remained 
much steadier than that of most other 
countries, and the increase in food pro¬ 
duction and in exports is beginning to have 
a slight but perceptible effect on the 
standard of living of the people. There is 
no doubt that there has been an increase in 
e consumption both of food and consumer 
goods and that, thanks to the improvement 
communications, the latter are now more 
ldely distributed than two years ago. This 
ucrease in prosperity might have been greater 


but for the need to spend large sums on 
defence and to keep a large number of men 
mobilised in the fighting services. The pro¬ 
portion of the 1951 budget which can be 
directly related to defence was 34 per cent.. 
but it is often claimed by the Turks that the 
true proportion is nearer one half, when 
allowance is made for expenditure on 
strategic roads, ports, airfields and other 
expenditure indirectly related to defence. 
It is true that the proportion of the national 
income, as opposed to the budget, devoted 
to defence is not more than about 6 per cent., 
and that this is considerably lower than the 
proportion in most Western European 
countries. But it must be borne in mind 
that the Turkish standard of living is still 
immeasurably lower and that this out¬ 
lay represents a correspondingly heavier 
sacrifice. 

12. The fundamental economic problem 
in Turkey is to change a static economy into 
a dynamic one, and with this end in view, 
to implant the desire for economic expan¬ 
sion and to teach Western techniques. 
Unless this can be achieved, the whole of 
the progress which has been made might 
easily be lost within a few years of the with¬ 
drawal of American aid. From this point 
of view, the “ technical assistance ” pro¬ 
gramme, though its cost has been relatively 
small—about $2 - 5 million over the four- 
year period—may perhaps prove more 
important than all the material which the 
Americans have poured in. The latter will 
wear out and need replacing —indeed it will 
wear out very quickly unless a change can 
be brought about in the Turkish mentality 
towards mechanical things; but technical 
training can have a long-term effect and is 
capable of perpetuating and expanding itself. 
The importance of “ technical assistance ” 
in a country like Turkey is therefore out of 
all proportion to its cost. It is not possible 
to estimate how far the American efforts in 
this direction have been successful, and 
whether they are likely to be lasting. But 
modern amenities such as the radio, the 
cinema and the press are reaching far greater 
numbers of the Turkish population than 
ever before, and must be having their effect 
on the outlook and educational background 
of the people. The knowledge of English 
is spreading rapidly, and the time may not 
be far distant when it will overtake French 
and German as the second language of 
educated Turks. Literacy is slowly in¬ 
creasing, but is probably still confined to less 
than half of the male population and it will 
take many years before the cultural standard 
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of the people as a whole can approximate to 
that of Western European nations; but 
economic improvement and increased 
contacts with the outside world, and with 
foreigners in Turkey, has accelerated the 
process of enlightenment, and even the 
innate conservatism of the Anatolian 
peasant is slowly yielding to the impact of 
Western ways. 

13. There is perhaps some parallel 
between what is happening to-day, under 
the influence of American aid, and the 
movement towards westernisation in the 
Ottoman Empire of the mid-19th century; 
at that time a certain measure of reform in 
finance, education and administration was 
forced on the Sultans largely as a result of 
their desire to reform the army. If the 
Turks to-day are to obtain full advantage 
from American aid, both military and 
economic, they are under the necessity not 
only of learning new techniques, but of 
absorbing Western ideas. They cannot do 
so while remaining as close and suspicious 
of foreign influence as they have shown 
themselves in the past. American aid, 
therefore, apart from its material benefits, is 
impelling the Turks along the road towards 
greater democracy and liberalism. American 
influence has helped to stimulate the inclina¬ 
tion of the Democrat Party to promote 
private enterprise, and American (and for 
that matter, British) political ideas are 
having a real effect on Turkish political 
institutions. There are occasional relapses 
and movements of reaction among the 
people; and minor outbreaks of fanaticism, 
such as the activities of the Ticani sect, are 
at least in part, a protest against foreign 
influences. But the whole movement is 
towards westernisation, and this is being 
reinforced by the pride of the Turks in their 
growing power and achievements. At the 
same time it is to be remarked that Turkey, 
owing perhaps to the absence of any wealthy 
pasha class and to the fact that the great 
majority of her population are smallholding 
peasants, has so far been relatively success¬ 
ful in avoiding the cruder manifestations of 
the American way of life. The Cadillacs at 
one end of the scale and coco-cola at the 
other, which are so conspicuous in some 


Middle East countries, have not yet made 
their appearance here. 

14. The American position in Turkey is 
being strengthened all the time. Militarily, 
the Turks look first and foremost to the 
United States for help against the Soviet 
threat. Increasing numbers of Americans 
are distributed over the country training 
Turkish forces and civilians and advising 
various Government departments. In the 
small town of Iskenderun, where an 
auxiliary naval base is under construction 
with American help, there was only one 
American a year ago; to-day there are forty. 
Over the same period the number of 
Americans officially employed in Turkey has 
risen from 2,300 to 3,000. These Americans 
are not always liked. Some of them make 
the German mistake of forty years ago of 
being too much in evidence and of giving 
orders instead of advice. Their manners 
and conduct are sometimes resented and on 
occasion contrasted with our own. For 
German business and technical methods, 
too, there still remains a great deal of 
respect, and the anticipated return of 
German interests will not be unwelcome 
here. There are often complaints in the 
press that Turkey is not receiving the 
amount of American aid to which her 
military position ought to entitle her, and 
the Turks will be disappointed if their 
membership of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation does not lead to an increase in 
the flow of dollars. 

15. In general, however, there is no doubt 
that the Turks are deeply impressed by the 
wealth, power and technical ability of the 
Americans and determined to profit by their 
bounty while it lasts. So long as it is dis¬ 
pensed on the present scale, American 
influence will continue to increase. Repub¬ 
lican Turkey remains determined to become 
a Western nation and during the present 
stage the change is taking place mainly 
under American auspices. 

16. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Washing¬ 
ton and the head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 
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WU 11923/41 No. 5 

(1) DEBATE IN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON THE ACCESSION OF 
TURKEY TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY; (2) DEPART¬ 
MENTAL VIEWS ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO TURKEY IN 
CERTAIN CASES UNDER THE TREATY 

(1) 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 26th February ) 


(No. 58. Restricted) Ankara, 

Sir, 20th February, 1952. 

With reference to my telegram No. 105 
of 19th February, 1 have the honour to 
inform you that a debate took place 
in the Turkish National Assembly on 
18th February on a draft law providing for 
the acceptance of the invitation to Turkey 
to join the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
President of the Republic and the ambas¬ 
sadors of principal members of the pact 
were present. 

2. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
opening the debate, said that if the Bill were 
approved by the Assembly, the instrument 
of Turkey’s acceptance would be imme¬ 
diately conveyed to the United States 
Government and in this way Turkey would 
become a full member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty on a footing of equality. He 
explained that the treaty was the work of 
twelve nations who had placed their faith 

the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, who were animated by the 
determination to safeguard a civilisation 
based on democracy, liberty and justice, 
a nd who had decided to unite to preserve 
Peace and security. The contracting 
Parties had also undertaken to work 
together in the social, economic and intel¬ 
lectual fields, to settle their differences by 
Pacific means, to meet and consult together 
immediately in the event of one of them 
being threatened, to consider an aggression 
against any one of them as directed against 
them all, and finally to take all necessary 
jheasures including the use of armed force, 
t Was a treaty made by countries who would 
ake up arms only to defend their existence 
the values which they held sacred, 
rj* Kbprulu added that, in explaining the 
•deals and motives of the countries which 
had concluded this treaty, he was also 
^pressing those of Turkey. It was for this 
J^ason that the members of the Atlantic 
act had recognised that Turkey was a 
ountry deserving from all points of view 
0 be included in the pact. 

.i/ 3 ' M - K5 P riiIii went on to explain the 
gn,fi cance of Article 6 of the North 


Atlantic Treaty, which defined the countries 
or geographical areas to which the treaty 
would apply. If Turkey had been invited 
to adhere to the Atlantic Pact without 
Article 6 being modified, the treaty would 
not have covered the whole national 
territory of Turkey. It had therefore been 
necessary to draw up the protocol signed 
in London on 17th October, 1951, by the 
States members of the pact and since 
ratified by each one of them. This protocol, 
the text of which was submitted to the 
Turkish National Assembly at the same time 
as that of the treaty itself, stipulated that 
if Turkey accepted the invitation to adhere 
to the treaty, Article 6 would be modified 
so as to include the whole of Turkish 
territory, without conditions or limitations 
of any kind, within the scope of the treaty. 
This meant that an aggression against any 
part of Turkish territory would set in motion 
the joint action provided for in the treaty. 
The denials which he had given in the past 
to false reports that a part only of Turkish 
territory would be included in the pact and 
that Turkey would not be on a footing of 
equality with other members, were therefore 
now substantiated by the documents before 
trie Assembly. 

4. The Bill which the Assembly was being 
asked to approve had a past history dating 
back to 1948. Since that date successive 
Turkish Governments had tried to improve 
Turkish security by proposing various 
collective security arangements, involving 
the participation of the United States. 
None of these efforts had led to any positive 
result. The present successful outcome had 
been brought about by patient efforts 
directed towards the same end. He wished 
to express the gratitude of the Turkish 
Government towards the United States who 
had lent most valuable and effective 
assistance, to Great Britain and France, who 
had also given valuable help, and to the 
other members of N.A.T.O. to whose 
destiny Turkey would be linked by the 
treaty. He was sure that the approval 
which he now sought from the Assembly 
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was in accordance with the desires and 
interests of the Turkish nation. 

5. The Minister for Foreign Affairs was 
followed by the president of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Assembly, 
M. Firuz Kesim, by the chief spokesman 
of the People’s Republican Party, M. Faik 
Ahmet Barut$u, and the solitary member 
of the National Party. Both the latter 
welcomed the Bill on behalf of the Opposi¬ 
tion, M. Barutsu paying a generous and 
unusual tribute to the Democrat Party for 
their efforts which had led to this happy 
result. The National Party representative 
raised the question whether Turkey would 
receive military assistance in case of attack 
by a Soviet satellite; by guerrilla infiltration; 
or by Russia from Persian territory (matters 
which have received a good deal of attention 
in the press here as a result of the debate 
in the United States Senate). The debate 
was closed by the Prime Minister by a short 
speech in which he said that Turkey’s 
admission to the Atlantic Pact was the work 
of the Turkish people as much as of their 
representatives. The Bill was passed 
unanimously with one abstention, that of 
a dissident Democrat Deputy, who abstained 
on the ground that insufficient time had 
been allowed by the Government for 
consideration of the Bill by the Assembly 
and its Foreign Affairs Commission. 

6. The debate marks the end of an 
important episode in the history of Turkey’s 


relations with the West. Her formal entry 
into the Atlantic Pact has been the culmina¬ 
tion not only of the efforts of the Democratic 
Party regime and of its predecessors to 
obtain an international guarantee of 
Turkey’s security, but more important, of 
the whole policy of westernisation on which 
Turkey embarked half a century ago. For 
the first time Turkey has been received 
among the Western European nations as one 
of themselves. It is this aspect of the matter 
which causes the majority of Turks 
particular satisfaction, and the official 
Government newspaper, in welcoming the 
invitation to Turkey, has been at pains to 
emphasise the success of the Democrat 
Party in removing all misapprehensions 
about Turkey’s claim to be treated by the 
Western nations as an equal. To mark 
the importance of the occasion, the 
President of the Republic took the excep¬ 
tional step of going himself to the station at 
Ankara to see off the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on his departure for Lisbon as head 
of the Turkish delegation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Council. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington 
and to the British Middle East Office at 
Fay id. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


( 2 ) 

Lord Hood to Sir K. Helm ( Ankara ) 


(Secret) Foreign Office. 

My Dear Ambassador, 3rd April, 1952. 

in your despatch No. 58 of 20th February 
recording the debate in the Turkish National 
Assembly on the accession of Turkey to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, you mentioned (in 
paragraph 5) certain points raised by a 
representative of the National Party con¬ 
cerning the military assistance to be 
rendered to Turkey in certain cases under 
the treaty. You may like to know, for 
your own information, our views on the 
examples he quoted. 

2. The two mairf questions were whether 
Turkey would receive military assistance in 
the case of atta«k by a‘ Soviet satellite or in 
the case of attack by the Soviet Union from 
Persian territory. Under Articles 5 and 6 
of the treaty, as revised by the protocol 
of 17th October, 1951, an attack on any 


part of Turkish territory by any foreign 
country, including Soviet satellite countries, 
whether it operates from its own territory 
or from that of a third party, is to be 
regarded as an attack against all the other 
members of N.A.T.O. It does not neces¬ 
sarily follow, however, that these other 
members of N.A.T.O. will all feel bound 
automatically to provide Turkey with 
military assistance to repel such an attack. 
Under Article 5 of the treaty the obligation 
of the other Governments in such an 
eventuality would be to assist Turkey “ by 
taking forthwith, individually or in concert 
with the other parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed 
force, to restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area.” 

3. The extent to which each individual 
member of N.A.T.O. is free to decide for 
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itself what action it takes is in our view 
qualified by— 

(a) its good faith. As we interpret this 
article it is not simply a matter of 
each member deciding what action it 
could conveniently take. On the 
contrary, each member should search 
its conscience and be prepared to play 
its part in measures which in the 
common view are required to restore 
or maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area; 

(b) the extent to which the parties, in 
accordance with Article 3, have 
developed their collective capacity to 
resist attack, e.g., the establishment of 
integrated headquarters, the Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Powers in 
Europe and subordinate commands, 
overall N.A.T.O. defence plans, the 
build-up of a balanced collective 
force; 

(c) the extent to which the members, in 
accordance with Article 4, have 
established machinery for consultation, 
e.g., the Council in permanent session. 

4. Thus if an attack on Turkey, whether 
by the Soviet Union or by a satellite, were 
to take place, there might have been prior 
consultation and prior agreement as to the 
a ction to be taken. If not, then consulta¬ 
tion would take place immediately in order 
that the necessary measures could be agreed 
without delay. The action taken, whether 
by N.A.T.O. collectively, i.e., by SHAPE 
°r by CINCSOUTH,' or by individual 
bJ.A.T.O. countries, would clearly depend 
u Pon the circumstances and importance of 
the attack upon Turkey. If it were a small 
ls olated attack, then it might be consistent 
with “good faith’ that the N.A.T.O. 
countries should not intervene with armed 
forces on the ground that such intervention 
Was clearly unnecessary and perhaps in the 
Cl rcumstances undesirable in the interests of 


Turkey as well as of other countries as 
possibly merely likely to turn into a world 
war a localised attack with which Turkey 
could deal without undue difficulty herself. 
The character and extent of the N.A.T.O. 
reaction will in fact depend upon the 
circumstances at the time and upon the 
nature of the attack. What is quite clear, 
however, is that in either of the eventualities 
postulated, N.A.T.O. would be legally 
bound to react and to afford assistance to 
Turkey. 

5. The other question related to “ guerrilla 
infiltration ” against Turkey. The question 
of fifth column activity came up when the 
treaty was being drafted in Washington, 
and the wording of Article 4 was specifically 
chosen in order to cover a situation in which 
the territorial integrity, the political indepen¬ 
dence or the security of a N.A.T.O. country 
was threatened from within as well as from 
without— i.e., by a rising of the local 
Communist Party or by attacks against 
internal security by enemy agents infiltrated 
from abroad. Article 4 would thus be 
brought into play in the event of Turkish 
security being threatened by “ guerrilla 
infiltration." For the reasons given in the 
preceding paragraph, however, it would not 
necessarily follow that this would involve 
the extension of military assistance to 
Turkey by the other N.A.T.O. Governments. 
Before this could happen, the other Govern¬ 
ments would have to be satisfied that such 
military assistance was necessary if the 
security of the N.A.T.O. area was to be 
maintained or restored. Here again there¬ 
fore a great deal would depend on the 
nature of the “ guerrilla infiltration ” and 
the success which it achieved. 

Your despatch and this reply are being 
copied in print to missions in N.A.T.O. and 
Commonwealth countries. 

Yours ever, 

HOOD. 


^G 10344/9 


No. 6 


GRECO-TURKISH RELATIONS 


Visit of a Turkish Delegation to Greece 

Sir C. Peake to Mr Eden. (Received 9th May) 


°.67. Confidential) Athens, 

’ 7th May, 1952. 

Tii v ra PPfochement between Greece and 
rke y, which began with the visit of the 
45511 


Greek Foreign Minister to Turkey last 
January, has now—in appearance at least- 
been carried a stage further by the return 
visit which the Turkish Prime Minister, 

c 
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M. Menderes, accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister, M. Koprolu, the Commander-in- 
chief of the Turkish Land Forces, General 
Kanatli, and various Deputies and officials, 
paid to Greece between 26th April and 
2nd May. 

2. Considerable trouble was taken by the 
Greek Government to arouse popular 
interest in the visit and, besides the usual 
display of flags which bedecked the capital, 
large notice-boards bearing welcoming 
slogans printed in the Turkish and Greek 
languages were erected along several of the 
principal avenues of Athens. Although 
there was not much evidence of public 
enthusiasm for the visit such as was mani¬ 
fest, for example, at the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the unveiling of the Common¬ 
wealth War Memorial which took place on 
the eve of the Turkish Delegation’s arrival, 
the latter was given a uniformly good recep¬ 
tion in the press of both Government and 
Opposition alike. Indeed, Field-Marshal 
Papagos, the leader of the Greek Rally, 
made a statement in which he compared 
the Little Entente to a manage de con- 
venance and the present rapprochement to 
a manage d’amour. 

3. The entertainment of the guests 
followed the pattern usual on such occa¬ 
sions. During their reception at the palace 
King Paul conferred upon M. Menderes and 
upon M. Koprolu the Grand Cross of the 
Royal Order of George I and received from 
the former a message from the Turkish 
President which included an invitation to 
their Majesties to visit Ankara. Despite the 
subsequent statement made by M. Menderes 
that this would take place in the first week 
of June, no firm date has yet been fixed, 
and there are those on the Greek side who 
feel that it should be deferred until there 
is something definite to show for the present 
efforts to bring the two countries closer 
together. The visitors also spent one day 
in Salonika where, besides visiting the head¬ 
quarters of the Third Army Corps, the 
university and the cathedral, they laid 
wreaths at the house where Kemal Atatiirk 
was born. 

4. In the course of the visit a series of 
talks took place between the Greek Govern¬ 
ment and the Turkish delegation: the results 
of which were summarised in a communique 
issued on the day of their departure. I 
enclose a translation! 1 ) of this document 
which is drafted in singularly vapid terms 
and contains no hint of concrete agreement 
on any subject. Nor did anything more sub¬ 
stantial emerge from the final press con¬ 


ference given by M. Venizelos and 
M. Menderes, though some interest attaches 
to the latter’s remark made in answer to a 
question about the possibility of an Italian 
command, that he had nothing to add to 
Greek statements on the subject, and that 
“ neither would the Turks be above the 
Greeks nor the Greeks above the Turks, nor 
the Italians above either.” 

5. From a private conversation which a 
member of my staff subsequently had with 
the official in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs most directly concerned, it is 
apparent that nothing positive was, in fact, 
achieved in these discussions. On the mili¬ 
tary side it was agreed that the general staffs 
of the two countries should carry out a joint 
study of the various situations which might 
arise in this part of Europe—an attack from 
Bulgaria with Yugoslavia remaining neutral, 
the same with Yugoslav participation in 
defence, and so forth—though it was fully 
recognised on both sides that any plans 
which emerged from these hypothetical 
appreciations would have to be subordinated 
to such orders as the two countries might 
eventually receive as members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. In this con¬ 
nexion it is worth recording certain remarks 
made by the Turkish Foreign Minister to 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Salonika, 
which may perhaps be taken to confirm 
Sir Knox Helm’s forecast (contained in his 
letter No. 1035/10/52 of 17th April to 
Mr. Cheetham) of the likelihood of Turkish 
reluctance to commit themselves to any con¬ 
siderable extent to the defence of Thrace. 
M. Koprolu commented that the Greek pub¬ 
lic were much more alive to the strategic 
and political need for co-operation between 
the two countries than were the Turks. He 
went on to say that Turkish officials were 
aware of the necessity for such collaboration 
but added that the material results of such 
a policy would be more favourable in the 
short term anyway, to the Greeks than to 
the Turks. 

6. No political or economic arguments 
emerged from the talks, though as a result 
of the labours of the Mixed Commission 
which was set up in Ankara after the visit 
of M. Venizelos last January it is likely that 
a settlement will shortly be announced of 
the problem of Greek fishing rights in 
Turkish waters. It is also likely that an 
agreement will shortly be reached providing 
for the establishment of a joint organisation 
for the marketing of Greek and Turkish 
tobacco crops. Reports that a customs 


(') Not printed. 
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union is imminent between the two 
countries are without foundation. 

7. Throughout their talks both delega¬ 
tions were aware that their planning was 
seriously hampered by ignorance of Yugo¬ 
slav intentions: I have already reported, in 
my telegram No. 26 Saving of 30th April, 
on the unsuccessful attempts made by the 
Turkish visitors to elicit some information 
on this subject from the Yugoslav Minister 
to Greece, and I have recorded the conver¬ 
sation in which the latter told me that, while 
Marshal Tito desired closer relations with 
Greece and Turkey, he was anxious that 
their development should proceed by 


cautious stages. Though I understand that 
no agreement was reached on the tactics of 
an approach to Yugoslavia, both the Greek 
and the Turkish Governments are anxious 
to discover what is really in Marshal Tito’s 
mind and may at least, I surmise, take 
further soundings of the Yugoslav represen¬ 
tatives in their respective capitals. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Belgrade 
and Ankara and to the Permanent Repre¬ 
sentative of the United Kingdom on the 
North Atlantic Council. 

I have, &c. 

CHARLES PEAKE. 


WU 11921/3 No. 7 

VISIT OF FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY TO TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 26th May) 


tNo. 132. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir > 16th May, 1952. 

I have the honour to report that Field- 
Marshal the Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, Deputy Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers, Europe, visited Ankara 
between 11th and 15th May for discussions 
^■th the Turkish Government and the 
Turkish General Staff'. 

2. It had originally been arranged that the 
held-marshal should stay with me at the 
^jnbassy, but, subsequently, the Turkish 
Government pressed their invitation and 
both he and I felt that he should be their 
§ u est at the principal Ankara hotel. 

3. On arrival at the military airport on 
me evening of 11th May, Lord Montgomery 
^ as met by the Chief of the Turkish General 
btaff and other high-ranking officers and, 
a fter saying a few appropriate words to the 
P p css, the field-marshal drove to his hotel, 
vv bere I dined with him privately on this first 
ev ening. The following morning the field- 
marshal, after signing the visitors' book at 

he presidential residence and paying a 
oririal call on the Minister of National 
!r e fence, had an hour’s conversation with 
e Prime Minister and the Minister for 
oreign Affairs. This was followed by a 
'scussion with General Nuri Yamut, the 
^mef of the Turkish General Staff. 

• The field-marshal had expressed a 
*° see American Ambassador and 
.. e . head °f (be Military Mission privately, 

shn ia 7 as accordin gly arranged that they 
ould ,unc h together at the United States 
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Embassy. Lieut.-Colonel Sharpies, the 
field-marshal’s millitary assistant, was the 
only other person present. In the afternoon 
conversations were resumed with General 
Yamut at the Turkish General Staff. A 
leception was given in the evening by the 
Minister of National Defence at the field- 
marshal's hotel. All the Turkish Cabinet 
were present with the exception of the Prime 
Minister. The field-marshal took the oppor¬ 
tunity of a conversation with the Minister 
of Education to impress on the latter the 
part which education could play in enabling 
the Turkish conscripts (many of whom are 
still largely illiterate) to get more out of their 
modern equipment. 

5. On the morning of 13th May, the field- 
marshal inspected infantry and artillery 
units and an armoured brigade stationed in 
the neighbourhood of Ankara. After lunch¬ 
ing at the Armoured Brigade Headquarters 
he visited the Tank School and the War 
School. Later in the afternoon Lord 
Montgomery was received by the President 
of the Republic for an hour’s conversation, 
at which the Minister of National Defence 
and the Secretary-General of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs were also present. In 
the evening I gave a dinner party for the 
field-marshal at the embassy, which was 
attended by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Minister of National Defence, 
the Chief of the General Staff, the Secretary- 
General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and the heads of all the N.A.T.O. Diplo¬ 
matic Missions. The Prime Minister was 

c 2 
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expected, but on the morning of 13th May 
he sent a message excusing himself on the 
ground that he had to attend certain party 
celebrations connected with the anniversary 
of the electoral victory of the Democrat 
Party on 14th May, 1950. I have since been 
given to understand from Turkish sources 
that this excuse was quite genuine, and that 
the Prime Minister’s absence was in no way 
intentional. 

6. On 14th May the field-marshal had 
further discussions at the Turkish General 
Staff in the morning and the afternoon, and 
lunched privately at the embassy with myself 
and my Service attaches. He afterwards 
placed a wreath on Atatiirk’s tomb. The 
Prime Minister had expressed a desire to see 
the field-marshal again before his departure 
and a meeting was accordingly arranged for 
the evening and lasted about an hour. Lord 
Montgomery subsequently gave a press con¬ 
ference at which he made a statement, a 
copy of which I enclose. He dined with the 
Chief of the Turkish General Staff and other 
senior Turkish officers and left by air early 
the next morning. 

7. I am sending, semi-officially, some 
notes on what I know of the strategic points 
covered during Lord Montgomery’s conver¬ 
sations. These were undoubtedly very 
successful. Three things particularly seem 
to have made a deep impression on the 
Turks. First, the field-marshal emphasised 
throughout that Turkey was part of Europe 
and that the defence of her territory was an 
essential part of the defence of Europe. In 
this he expressed exactly what was in the 
minds of his Turkish listeners, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has observed to 
me that the Turks could not have put their 
point of view better themselves. The field- 
marshal avoided any discussion on the 
Middle East Command or the Naval Com¬ 
mand in the Mediterranean, and this un¬ 
doubtedly helped to create a favourable 
impression on the Turks. Secondly, the 
Turkish Government were much gratified by 
Lord Montgomery's insistence that the 
whole of Turkish territory must be fought 
for. This may compel them to revise some 
of their strategic ideas, but it is certainly in 
line with their own desires. From the field- 
marshal’s reference to the defence of Turkey 
and Greece as constituting a single prob¬ 
lem. the press has been quick to deduce that 
more emphasis will now be placed on the 
defence of Thrace. Thirdly, the Turks were 
impressed with the fact that Lord Mont¬ 
gomery was the first of the series of Allied 
military leaders, who have visited Turkey 


since her admission to N.A.T.O., to deal 
with the practical issues of planning and of 
the integration of Turkey into S.H.A.P.E. 
Tne Turks felt that for the first time they 
were getting down to realities and making 
some progress towards the implementation 
of the decisions to admit Turkey to 
N.A.T.O. and to the European Command. 
They were favourably impressed also by the 
field-marshal’s forthright attitude and by his 
insistence that he came to Turkey not as a 
British officer but as the representative of 
an international organisation, and the ser¬ 
vant of Turkey as much as of Great Britain. 
The success of the visit is shown by the fact 
that the Turkish Government readily 
acceded to the field-marshal’s suggestion 
that he should return to Turkey in 
September to inspect the defences of 
Thrace and those in the neighbourhood of 
Erzurum. 

8. Lord Montgomery's visit was also very 
successful from the point of view of Anglo- 
American co-operation. His handling of 
General Arnold, the head of the American 
Military Aid Mission, was tactful and adroit, 
and the latter appears to have become one 
of the field-marshal’s firm supporters. 

9. The press reactions have been satisfac¬ 
tory. The visit aroused great interest and 
the tributes paid to the field-marshal left no 
doubt that his prestige in this country is 
very great. His arrival unfortunately coin¬ 
cided with a certain amount of ill-informed 
speculation about the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards the Mediter¬ 
ranean Command, and it was assumed by 
some commentators that the field-marshal 
would raise both this subject and that of 
the Middle East Command with the 
Turkish Government. This line of comment 
has now subsided and the suspicion that 
Lord Montgomery came here to press a 
specifically British point of view has been 
allayed by the well chosen words of his 
press conference. I believe that the visit 
has done much to remove doubts about the 
sincerity of our support for the integration 
of Turkey into the European Command and 
has thereby contributed towards re-estab¬ 
lishing our position here. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton and Athens, to the head of the British 
Middle East Office, and to the Permanent 
United Kingdom Representative on the 
N.A.T.O. Council. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

DAVID SCOTT FOX. 
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Enclosure in No. 7 
Press Conference 


Talk by Field-Marshal Montgomery 


Ankara 

I have greatly enjoyed my visit to Turkey. 
My purpose was to establish contact with 
the political and military chiefs, to discuss 
with them their defence problems, to find 
out in what way we at Supreme Head¬ 
quarters can help, and to see as much as 
possible of their armed forces in the time 
available. 


2. Turkey being in N.A.T.O., its armed 
lorces will fight in war under General 
Eisenhower’s Command and, when he goes, 
under General Ridgway. 

The defence of Turkish territory must 
now no longer be treated in isolation. In 
our planning we must extend the European 
defence system to include Turkey and we 
will integrate Turkey firmly into that 
defence organisation. It must be studied in 
conjunction with the defence of Greece, the 
territory of the two nations being regarded 
as one defence problem. We must examine 
what total defence effort is needed to give 
security to Turkey and Greece; if these two 
countries cannot between them provide all 
the forces that are necessary, we must 
ensure that the balance will be provided 
from N.A.T.O. sources. 

We see Turkey as a firm bastion of liberty, 
integrated into Western defence plans, 
iooking westwards for her support against 
Egression, and doing this without detriment 
*o her interests in the Middle East. 


3. What is the aim? The aim is peace, 
a nd that cannot be stated too clearly and too 
often—the aim is peace. 

But it is not peace at any price. What is 
the use of peace if you lose your soul? 
Peace with slavery is no use. 

We want peace and liberty. You Turks 
'''ell understand that, and your history is a 
record of fighting for liberty. 

4. Therefore, a nation has got to be pre¬ 
pared to fight against aggression, and as 
science has given an aggressor the possi¬ 
bility of striking heavy blows quickly and 
w 'thout warning, a nation must be able to 
s pring to arms quickly. 

The first requirement is the absolute 
security of the national territory. 

5. Many factors that influence the prob- 
ern ? But three factors are very important. 


6. First, no nation can afford to maintain 
under arms in peace time, always ready, the 
total forces necessary for its war needs. It 
must, therefore, maintain in peace time, 
under arms and always ready, sufficient 
forces to take the first shock and to hold the 
vital areas until the nation can be mobilised 
and the national war machine got into 
action. 

These peace-time forces will cover the 
mobilisation of the nation and must be 
located accordingly. 

7. Second, the nation must see that it 
makes the best use of its trained man-power 
which has returned to civil life after having 
completed its national military service. 
Those men form the basis of the reserve 
forces. The best dividend is got from 
national service by having a good organisa¬ 
tion of reserve divisions, with such periods 
of training for them every year that the 
reserve divisions can reinforce the field army 
very quickly. 

8. Third, the whole defence effort has 
got to be balanced with practical realities 
and economic possibilities. 

9. I have had talks in Ankara during this 
visit with your Chiefs of Staff and the senior 
officers of all three services. These talks 
have given me a great feeling of confidence; 
I shall go away feeling that service matters 
here are in good hands. 

Your soldiers that I have seen are first- 
class material, they are tough and hard and 
look to me as if they would always do their 
duty. 

Your army is in very good shape; you can 
rest assured that it will meet any demands 
made upon it and will emerge with honour. 

I am sorry I have not been able to see 
something of your navy and air force. I 
must do that on another visit. I hope to 
come back to Turkey in September next and 
to see more of the country. 

10. In conclusion, may I remind you that 
I am now a servant of Turkey. I am, of 
course, British—but only by accident of 
birth. I am the servant of the N.A.T.O. 
nations. It is now my duty to fight for 
Turkey as much as for England, and I will 
do so. 

Tf ever we have to fight again, I shall fight 
side by side with you. Any military know¬ 
ledge or experience I possess is always at 
your disposal. If you want to see me, you 
have only to ask. I will come to Ankara at 
once, at your request, at any time, to discuss 
your defence problems and to help you in 
any wav I can. 


c* 
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WG 10344/14 No. 8 

VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE HELLENES TO TURKEY 

Mr. Scott Fox to Mr. Eden. (Received 20th June) 


(No. 146. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 16th June, 1952. 

I have the honour to report that Their 
Majesties the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes paid an official visit to Turkey 
between the 8th and 15th June. No Greek 
sovereign had ever before set foot on 
Turkish territory, and the visit has been 
unanimously acclaimed here as an historic 
event and the culmination of the rapproche¬ 
ment which has been growing out of the 
recent series of contacts between the two 
countries. 

2. Their Majesties arrived at Istanbul on 
the evening of 8th June on board the Greek 
cruiser Elli and were met by the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and by the 
Governor of the city. The Royal party 
disembarked at the railway station of 
Haydarpa^a on the Asiatic shore and did 
not, on this first visit to Istanbul, enter the 
city itself. Their Majesties travelled to 
Ankara in the special train built for Ataturk, 
and arrived at the capital the following 
morning, where they were met at the station 
by the President of the Republic, the Prime 
Minister and other dignitaries. Accom¬ 
modation had been provided for them at 
the guest house attached to the President’s 
residence at Qankaya. 

3. On 9th June, Their Majesties lunched 
privately with the President of the Republic 
and in the afternoon the King laid a wreath 
on the provisional tomb of Ataturk. Later 
Their Majesties received, at their residence, 
the heads of the Diplomatic Missions. In 
the evening a banquet was given by the 
President of the Republic, which was 
followed by a reception at which heads of 
diplomatic missions presented members of 
their diplomatic staffs. In proposing the 
health of the King and Queen after the 
dinner, the President said that the threat 
with which the free world was to-day 
confronted made it imperative that there 
should be close friendship between the two 
countries, which were united not only by 
a common frontier, but by a common 
destiny and similar ideals. Turkish-Greek 
friendship was henceforth a national policy 
for both countries. The King, in his reply, 
after thanking the President for his friendly 
references to the Greek people, said that his 
countrymen felt an equal admiration for the 


Turks and that he had accepted the Presi¬ 
dent’s invitation in order to be able person¬ 
ally to express their good wishes. He was 
all the more glad to do so because the Turks 
were a people from whom the Greeks had 
formerly been divided by centuries of 
national quarrels. Thanks to the policy of 
far-sighted statesmen, these divisions had 
now been transformed into close friendship. 
The two peoples had learnt to respect each 
other and were now cultivating memories 
which united, instead of those which divided 
them. King Paul emphasised that both 
countries were devoting all their efforts to the 
cause of peace, within the framework of the 
organisation of collective security to which 
they belonged; and that the two peoples 
would, if need arose, defend all their fron¬ 
tiers. The texts of the two speeches are 
enclosed.(') 

4. On the following day the King and 
Queen lunched with the President of the 
National Assembly, and afterwards attended 
a military parade, at which fourteen of the 
jet aircraft recently received from the United 
States, flew past. In the evening the Greek 
Ambassador gave a dinner followed by a 
large reception. On 11th June Their 
Majesties lunched with the Prime Minister 
and afterwards attended a gymnastic display 
of the Turkish Youth League. In the eve¬ 
ning a dinner with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs was followed by a gala performance 
at the opera and a ball. On 12th June the 
King and Queen lunched with the Mayor of 
Ankara and left by special train in the 
evening for Istanbul. 

5. Their Majesties were accommodated at 
the Dolmabah^e Palace on the Bosphorus 
during their three-day visit to Istanbul. On 
the afternoon of their arrival there they 
called on the Orthodox Patriarch. On the 
following day they were entertained to lun¬ 
cheon by the Governor of Istanbul, and in 
the evening a large reception and a ball was 
given by the President of the Republic in 
their honour at the Dolmabahfe Palace. On 
15th June the King and Queen lunched with 
the President of the Republic and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and on the 
evening of the same day they left for Athens 
on the Elli. 

6. There is no doubt that the visit has 
been a great success and that the welcome 


(*) Not printed. 
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given to Their Majesties by the population 
was genuinely enthusiastic. It might have 
been feared that there would be some 
demonstrations of the traditional dislike of 
the Turks for the Greeks, particularly since 
the very unfriendly reception given to a 
Greek football team in Istanbul a few weeks 
ago. Nothing of this kind in fact occurred. 
During their journey to Ankara by train, 
the local population turned out to greet the 
Royal party at the country stations along 
the route and gave them what appeared to 
be an entirely spontaneous reception. Her 
Majesty’s Consul General at Istanbul 
reports that a large and friendly crowd 
turned out at Haydarpa§a station on the 
evening of their arrival there, and that the 
enthusiasm seemed by no means to be con¬ 
fined to inhabitants of Greek descent. 

7. The Turkish Government had made it 
perfectly clear in advance that no political 
discussions would take place during the visit 
and that no tangible results could therefore 
be exected from it. The King was not, in¬ 
deed, accompanied by political advisers, 
apart from M. Averof, the Greek Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the pro¬ 
gramme, which was a heavy one, was 
entirely ceremonial. As the press has been 
quick to notice, the King spent some time 
in conversation with the Yugoslav Ambas¬ 
sador at one of the receptions; but His 
Majesty himself remarked to a member of 
tny staff that this had no particular signi¬ 
ficance, and that contacts with the Yugo¬ 
slavs were being maintained through other 
channels. I understand that, apart from a 
general tour d’horizon on Graeco-Turkish 
affairs on the last day of the visit to Ankara, 
some discussions did in fact take place to 
clear up an outstanding point in connexion 
w ith Greek fishing in Turkish waters—a 
latter which was recently studied by the 
Turco-Greek Commission here (see para¬ 
graph 4 of Sir Knox Helm’s despatch No. 42 
°f 5th February). 

8. It is perhaps worth observing that none 
°f the Iron Curtain representatives attended 
an y of the festivities during the visit. I 


understand that the Soviet Ambassador and 
the Czech Charge d’Affaires and members 
of their staffs were invited to the various 
functions, as the representatives of the only 
Iron Curtain countries with whom Greece 
has diplomatic relations; the other satellite 
missions were not invited. Both the Soviets 
and the Czechs excused themselves as 
regards the Turkish invitations, but I believe 
that they sent no reply to the Greek Am¬ 
bassador’s invitation to the reception on 
10th June, which they equally failed to 
attend. 

9. I understand that the President of the 
Republic has accepted an invitation to return 
the visit of the Greek King and Queen. No 
date has been fixed for President Bayar’s 
visit to Athens, but it is hoped that it can 
be arranged before the end of the year. 

10. The Turkish press has been unani¬ 
mously enthusiastic about the visit. No 
doubt they received something in the nature 
of a directive from the Government, but 
there seems no reason to doubt that the 
policy of rapprochement with Greece is 
genuinely popular, at least among educated 
Turks. The Royal visit, which was a novelty 
here, has agreeably stimulated Turkish 
national pride and is no doubt regarded by 
the majority of Turks as a well merited 
tribute to the increasing importance of 
Turkey in the international scene. Most 
Turks are probably flattered by this proof 
that their Republican regime is able suit- 
bly to entertain royalty, and flattery is the 
surest road to Turkish hearts. But, apart 
from this, there is no doubt that the per¬ 
sonalities of the King and Queen made a 
deep impression. The Turks were genuinely 
delighted with the naturalness and good 
humour of the Royal couple and particularly 
with the charm and good looks of the 
Queen. Both Their Majesties certainly had 
a great personal success and their handling 
of the visit was entirely admirable. 

11. Iam sending a copy of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Athens. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID SCOTT FOX. 
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WY 1076/5 No. 9 

PRESS INTERVIEW GIVEN BY M. KOPRULU TO THE EDITOR 

OF ‘BORBA” 

Mr. Scott Fox to Mr. Eden. (Received 20th June) 


(No. 147. Secret) Ankara, 

Sir, 17th June, 1952. 

With reference to my letter of the 30th 
May to Mr. Cheetham, I have the honour 
to enclose a copy of a press interview given 
last week by the Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the editor of the Yugo¬ 
slav paper, Borha. In communicating this 
interview to the embassy to-day, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs have pointed 
out that it should be treated as confidential 
until it has been published by the paper. 

2. I understand that the Yugoslav 
Ambassador at Ankara played some part 
in persuading M. Kopriilii to spare time 
from his preoccupations in connexion with 
the visit of the Greek Royalties to grant this 
interview. It will be seen that M. Kopriilii 
makes an open bid for Yugoslav military 
co-operation which, he points out, need not 
necessarily involve Yugoslav membership 
of the Atlantic Pact. An official at the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs has 
told me that the Turkish Government con¬ 
sider that the stage has now been set for the 
development of military co-operation with 
Yugoslavia, since the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment had informed the Greek Government 
(at the time, 1 gathered, of the talks be¬ 
tween the Yugoslav Military Attache in 
Athens and the Chief of the Greek General 
Staff mentioned in Mr. Galsworthy's letter 
to Mr. Barnes of 31st May) that they were 
planning to defend the whole of Yugoslav 
territory (and not to limit themselves to a 
guerilla campaign in the south of the 
country). The Turkish Government believe 
that, whilst the Yugoslav Government are 
naturally feeling their way carefully in view 
of possible repercussions at home and 
abroad, it will be merely a matter of time 
before they summon up enough courage to 
embark on detailed military talks with 
Turkey and Greece. 

3. M. Kopriilii s interview was doubtless 
designed to prepare opinion in both coun¬ 
tries for closer contacts between Ankara 
and Belgrade. The Turkish press now 
claims to have confirmation of the report 
that a Turkish parliamentary delegation will 
visit Belgrade, probably at the beginning of 
September (please see the third paragraph 
of my letter to Mr. Cheetham under 
reference). 


4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Wash¬ 
ington, Rome, Athens and Belgrade, and 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

1 have, &c. 

DAVID SCOTT FOX. 


Enclosure in No. 9 

Re ponses de S. E. M. le Professeur Fuad 
Kopriilii Ministre desAffaires Etrangeres, 
aux questions posees par M. Jakov Levi, 
Redacteur du Borba paraissant a 
Belgrade 

Question 1 

L’opinion yougoslave est tres interessee 
dans les questions de defense des pays 
balkaniques en cas d'une agression. Elle 
suit attentivement les efforts de ces pays, et 
surtout de la Turquie. Pourriez-vous me 
dire quelque chose sur la situation presente 
en Turquie en ce qui concerne les efforts 
pour sa defense. 

Reponse 

La Turquie qui est rdsolue a defendre a 
tout prix son independance et son integrite 
territoriale assume depuis deja plus de dix 
a ns des sacrifices enormes pour etre en 
mesure de faire face a toute agression. 
Qu'il me suffise de vous dire qu’actuelle- 
ment nous consacrons pres de cinquante 
pour cent de notre budget a des depenses 
d’ordre militaire. 

Pour un pays qui n’aspire qu’a vivre en 
paix et qui a une infinite de travaux a 
realiser et de mesures a prendre pour 
assurer son relevement economique et 
social, e’est la un sacrifice considerable. 
Mais le peuple turc est parfaitement con- 
scient de ce que Pindependance d’un pays 
passe avant toute autre chose et que la 
gravite du danger qui menace a l'heure 
actuelle les pays fibres est telle qu'il ne faut 
pas hesiter a reculer devant les grands 
sacrifices. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire que la 
resistance de la Turquie a une agression est 
d’une importance primordiale pour tout le 
Moyen Orient, les Balkans et tous les pays 
de PEurope Occidentale. Car la Turquie 
se trouve placee a Pun des points les plus 
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nevralgiques pour la defense des regions 
que je viens de nommer. 

Je puis en dire autant de la Yougoslavie. 

Question 2 

Est-ce que vous croyez a un danger de 
guerre imminente ou seulement potentiel 0 

Reponse 

11 est un fait certain: e’est que nous 
vivons a une epoque ou Pon doit con- 
siderer la guerre comrne possible a chaque 
moment. L’histoire nous enseigne que les 
guerres eclatent non seulement lorsque les 
agresseurs prennent la decision de la 
declencher mais aussi par des accidents que 
peut provoquer la tension creee par ces 
memes agresseurs. Voila pourquoi, il est 
d'une importance primordiale pour les pays 
exposes a un danger d'agression, comrne le 
notre et le votre, de ne jamais regler 
Pintensite de leurs preparatifs defensifs sur 
des suppositions visant a determiner la plus 
ou moins grande imminence d'un danger 
degression. Nous sommes obliges de nous 
tenir prets comrne si une guerre allait eclater 
demain. 

Question 3 

Duns le cas d'une agression, comment la 
Turquie voit-elle le developpement de la 
defense des Balkans et le developpement de 
la cooperation avec les autres pays dans 
cette defense? 

Reponse 

La defense des Balkans est d’une 
importance capitale pour la defense de la 
coinmunaute des pays fibres de l'Occident. 

Dans les conditions actuelles, la Turquie, 
la Yougoslavie et la Grece constituent les 
trois pilliers de la defense des Balkans. 
Dans la mesure ou nous saurons organiser 
cette defense et donner a la coinmunaute 
des pays fibres de notre hemisphere la 
certitude- qu’ils pourront compter sur notre 
determination dans la voie de cette defense, 
une collaboration toujours plus etroite 
s'etablira pour une defense collective des 
Balkans. - 

La Turquie et la Grece font deja partie 
d'une organisation defensive sans pareille 
dans Phistoire des temps modernes quant 
a son envergure. J'entends le Pacte de 
l'Atlantique. De ce fait, la defense des 
Balkans sur une echelle collective se trouve 
deja renforcee d’une fa<;on tres appreciable. 
Mais il faut la collaboration de la Yougo¬ 
slavie pour parfaire cette defense. 

II est evident que chaque pays est fibre 
d’orgamser ses engagements politiques 


selon ses propres particularites. Aussi, est- 
il loin de ina pensee de vouloir pretendre 
que l’unique solution de la collaboration 
yougoslave est celle de son adhesion au 
PacFe de l’Atlantique. 

Question 4 

Recemment, un journal britannique et 
aussi d’autres journaux ont publie des 
articles, deveioppant la these qu’au cas 
d’une agression, il ne faut pas defendre les 
pays Balkaniques sur leurs frontieres, mais 
qu'il faudrait faire une retraite et se 
defendre de la Mediterranee ou de 
PAfrique. Comment Popinion de la Turquie 
est-elle sur cette these? 

Reponse 

Cette these est inconsistante. Je puis vous 
la prouver par des arguments d’ordre strate- 
gique aussi bien que politique. Qu'il me 
suffise ici de vous dire que Petat d'esprit 
consistant a reculer la ou Pon peut resister 
avec succes, en vue d’essayer de recuperer 
ensuite ce qui a ete perdu, peut etre com¬ 
pare a celui de quelqu’un qui nourrirait 
I'illusion de pouvoir se maintenir au milieu 
d'une pente en s’accrochant a une asperite 
quelconque, alors qu’il a le moyen de ne pas 
se laisser rouier du tout sur la pente. 

Question 5 

Comment jugez-vous la situation con- 
cernant le developpement des relations 
entre la Turquie et la Yougoslavie? 

Reponse 

Rien n'empeche que les relations entre la 
Turquie et la Yougoslavie deviennent 
chaque jour plus etroites. Bien au con- 
traire, pour des raisons que je viens de vous 
donner dans mes reponses precedentes, tout 
pousse a ce que ces relations soient celles 
d'une etroite collaboration amicale. 

Question 6 

Pourriez-vous me dire quelque chose sur 
le rapport de la Turquie avec les pays du 
Moyen Orient? 

Reponse 

J’ai eu souvent l'occasion d'exposer 
Pattitude de la Turquie a Pegard des pays 
du Moyen Orient. Je puis vous la resumer 
ici de la fa<;on suivante: 

La Turquie nourrit des sentiments 
d'amitie tout particuliers a Pegard des pays 
du Moyen Orient. C'est la la consequence 
toute naturelle d’un passe de vie en com- 
mun avec la plupart d'entre eux. Par 
ailleurs, il est de l’interet meme de la 
Turquie que ces pays soient toujours plus 
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forts et prosperes dans le respect de leur 
independance et de leur integrite terri- 
loriale. Car c'est dans la mesure oil ces 
pays seront forts et prosperes que le Moyen 
Orient deviendra stable et sa puissance 
d’assurer sa securite sera accrue. L’idee 
de former des collectivites solides par la 
voie de la domination a fait son temps. Ce 
n’est que par la voie de l’entente librement 
consentie entre pays respectueux des droits 
de chacun que de telles communautes 
peuvent etre creees. Et de telles com¬ 
munautes seront d’autant plus solides que 
ses membres seront heureux et prosperes. 


La Turquie, comme les pays du Moyen 
Orient, se trouve actuellement exposee au 
meme danger degression. Le relevement 
economique de la Turquie aussi bien que 
celui de ces pays ne peut que gagner dans 
une collaboration confiante. Voila pour- 
quoi, non seulement pour des raisons senti- 
mentales mais aussi pour des raisons 
d interet reciproque le Gouvernement turc 
poursuit resolument, patiemment et sans se 
laisser influencer ou se decourager par 
certaines propagandes negatives au resserre- 
ment de ses relations amicales avec les pays 
du Moyen Orient. 


WK. 1017/4 No. 10 

POLITICAL SITUATION IN TURKEY 
Government’s Increasingly Authoritarian Tendency 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 22nd August) 


tNo. 203. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 19th August, 1952. 

you will have seen from my recent Poli¬ 
tical Summaries and from my letter to 
Mr. Harrison No. 1013/55/52 of 21st July 
that during the last few months the be¬ 
haviour of the Turkish Government, and 
particularly of the Prime Minister himself, 
has shown an increasingly authoritarian 
tendency. 

2. Within the Democrat Party M. Adnam 
Menderes has no serious rival. There is no 
doubt about his energy and ability and his 
mastery of parliamentary tactics. His 
shrewdness and skill in debate have never 
failed to win the support of the majority 
when his authority has been questioned in 
the party’s Executive Committee or Parlia¬ 
mentary Group. His comings and goings 
receive the fullest publicity and at station 
or airport he is greeted by the highest 
officials of state, frequently by the President 
of the Republic himself. He has used this 
easy supremacy to concentrate power in him¬ 
self, overriding his Ministers and sometimes 
neglecting the appearance of consulting the 
Parliamentary Group. 

3. There is little doubt that the resigna¬ 
tions both of M. Karaosmanoglu (my 
despatch No. 103 of 14th April) and of 
M. Ete (Mr. Scott Fox’s despatch No. 157 
of 24th June) were largely due to their resent¬ 
ment at the “ dictatorial ” methods of the 
Prime Minister. These two resigned without 
ostentation and kept silent; but M. Ince, 
whose resignation from the chairmanship of 


the Parliamentary Group was reported in 
Ankara Political Summary No. 12, gave to 
the press a letter in which he deplored the 
Prime Minister’s autocratic behaviour. 
M. Ince won no credit for this; and at a 
subsequent meeting of the group the Prime 
Minister handled him so adroitly that, far 
from being able to press his point, he 
brought himself into ridicule. 

4. Like the other members of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
tended to become overshadowed by the 
masterful personality of the Prime Minister, 
and this may well appear increasingly in the 
coming months when the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs moves into new offices which 
it will share with the Prime Ministry. 
Indeed, I understand that M. Menderes and 
M. Kopriilii will have adjoining offices on 
the same floor. 

5. With his dominant position in his 
Cabinet and his party, the only restraint on 
the Prime Minister now comes from the 
President of the Republic, who alone 
amongst the party’s leaders is a man of 
political experience and possesses the saga¬ 
cious moderation of an elder statesman. The 
President does not identify himself as closely 
with the details of government as did his 
predecessor. But there are indications that 
he has become aware of the harm which the 
Prime Minister may do himself and his party 
if he pushes his dictatorial methods too far. 
As a result, and although the Prime Minister 
still enjoys the confidence of President 
Bayar, the latter now occasionally finds him- 
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self obliged to impose some restraint on 
M. Menderes’s more extravagant manifesta¬ 
tions of his authoritarianism. Nevertheless, 
the two are close friends and continue to 
work closely together so that it would be 
wrong to suggest that anything like a rift has 
yet developed between them. Moreover, it 
is devoutly to be hoped that nothing of the 
kind will occur. 

6. At the same time there are signs that 
the Prime Minister’s tactics are by no means 
generally acceptable. He has bred a sense 
of grievance in some members of his own 
party, and although these are still incoherent 
and powerless they may later form the 
nucleus of an opposition group. Again, 
although the People’s Republican Party has 
not been able to take advantage of disagree¬ 
ments among the Democrats, its two most 
powerful journalists, Yalgin and Atay, have 
(perhaps not too wisely) been crusading 
against the “ dictatorship ” of Menderes and 
his Government in a series of articles which 
are said to have made some appeal with the 
public. More recently these criticisms have 
been echoed by Yalman. the once powerful, 
but always unreliable, journalist, who still 
calls himself a Democrat. Altogether it 
can be said that the popularity of 
M. Menderes has declined during the past 
six months, but that, so long as he retains the 
confidence of the President of the Republic 
and the loyalty of his principal supporters, 
his position should be secure. 

7. The attitude of the Government 
towards the P.R.P. continues to be one of 
impatience and violent hostility, and the 
invective in which Ministers and Democrat 
journalists indulge usually contains a threat 
of repressive measures. A proposal to 
amend article 159 of the Penal Code so as 
to make certain forms of criticism directed 
against the Government or individual 
Ministers punishable by penal servitude was 
rejected by the Judicial Commission of the 
Assembly in May and is now being re¬ 
drafted. The Government seem determined 
to do all they can to cripple the Opposition 
by one means or another. They have found 
a handy weapon against the press in the dis¬ 
tribution of official advertisements (worth 
over £T. 3 million a year) according to the 
political complexion of the newspapers con¬ 
cerned. This policy, which the Government 
have implicitly admitted by accusing the 
P.R.P. (not unjustifiably) of doing the same 
thing in the past, has recently borne fruit: 
Kudret, the National Party newspaper, 
whose constant and severe criticism of the 
Government cost it its fair share of official 


advertisements, ran into financial trouble 
and stopped publication in July. 

8. The Democrats’ main threat to the 
Opposition is embodied in a Bill, laid before 
the Assembly by a Democrat Deputy in 
May, which enjoins upon the P.R.P. to 
repay, within a month of enactment, all 
monies received from the State for the 
“ Halkevis ” (People’s Houses) and used by 
the party for its own purposes. The Bill pro¬ 
vides for the application, if necessary, of the 
law of bankruptcy, which would mean that 
the assets of the P.R.P. could be confiscated. 
On 2nd June the Judicial Commission of the 
Assembly approved this Bill, but it was not 
debated before the Assembly went into 
recess. 

9. The sum of the official funds which the 
P.R.P. received for the Halkevis during their 
years of office is said to be about £T. 65 mil¬ 
lion: but the value of the Halkevis at the 
time when they were taken over last year 
(Sir Noel Charles’s despatch No. 196 of 
14th August, 1951) was, according to 
unofficial estimates by the Democrats them¬ 
selves, much greater than this. The P.R.P. 
consider, therefore, that, far from having to 
submit to further exactions, they should 
receive some compensation for the loss of 
the Halkevis. According to the evidence 
given before the Judicial Committee of the 
Assembly, the sum that the P.R.P. would be 
required to pay under the new Bill would 
be about £T. 20 million. The Democrat 
Party maintain that the P.R.P.’s fortune is 
considerably larger than this and that the 
enactment of the present Bill would merely 
enable all parties to compete on equal 
terms, financed only by the contributions 
of their supporters, to this the P.R.P. 
retort that the story of their vast fortune 
is a myth, that both their liquid resources 
and their holdings of real estate are small, 
and that the payment of £T. 20 million 
would entail the confiscation of Ulus, the 
party's official organ, and the dissolution of 
the party. 

10. With both sides playing on figures, it 
is impossible to estimate with confidence the 
real wealth of the P.R.P. I fancy, however, 
that its alleged resources have seeped away 
and that if the Bill were enforced the party 
would be very hard hit and possibly unable 
to continue. Nevertheless, its leaders insist 
that they will continue against all odds to do 
their duty as an Opposition. Their words 
are heroic but I am not sure that they carry 
conviction, particularly at a time when the 
morale of the party is low and when, as has 
been admitted to me, there is no hope of an 
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early return to power. The party has shown 
no clear policy in opposition, and now it is 
divided. On the one hand is a group, 
generally associated with the names of 
M. Giinaltay and M. Cavit Oral, who con¬ 
sider that the party has made itself unpopu¬ 
lar by identifying itself with State control 
and secularising reforms and who advocate 
concessions to private enterprise and 
religious sentiment similar to those which 
the Democrats found to have a strong elec¬ 
toral appeal. Against these, M. Inonii, 
M. Giilek, M. Barlas and their supporters 
hold fast to reform and deplore the religious 
reaction which they think the Democrats 
have released. Thus, although M. Giilek 
has been touring, and M. Yal?in writing, 
with undiminished energy, the party as a 
whole has recently made a poor showing; 
and late in July, as if to prove the Persian 
proverb that “ in misfortune the Arab horse 
turns out an ass,” a fire (a genuine accident 
on present showing) destroyed the archives 
of the party’s newspaper. The only 
encouraging recent development from the 
P.R.P.’s point of view is evidence that ex- 
President Inonii has recovered some of his 
personal popularity in the country. 

11. The other parties are even less likely 
to conduct an effective opposition. The 
National Party claims to have a million sup¬ 
porters in the country; but it suffers from 
the imputation of being a party of reaction, 
its leaders are not men of remarkable 
energy or appeal, its main newspaper has 
closed down and its representation in the 
Assembly is poor in numbers and quality. 
The recently founded Peasant Party is busy 
forming provincial branches, but there is 
nothing to suggest that it is attracting large 
numbers of Democrat supporters. 

12. It is therefore difficult to explain in 
terms of the internal political situation why 
the Government should so violently react to 
Opposition criticism and so frequently 
threaten repressive measures. Their huge 
majority makes their position secure in the 
Assembly, where their small losses through 
dissident Deputies have so far been balanced 
by gains from the P.R.P. The Opposition 
parties are in low water, and the Opposition 
press, though vociferous, finds little to criti¬ 
cise except those very threats which it has 
provoked. The Government have reason to 
be satisfied with their achievements in office, 
and there is no reason to suppose that their 
position with the electorate has materially 
weakened. Their foreign policy has borne 
fruit not only from the prestige point of 
view, but by increasing the flow of American 


aid. Tne latter in its turn, and the succession 
of two good harvests, has led to an increase 
in the prosperity of the country. The 
Government have won credit for this, and 
whatever the deficiencies of their legislative 
programme as a whole, they have introduced 
measures with undoubted appeal to the 
peasants. The abolition of penal tax and the 
concessions to religious observance have 
enhanced their popularity among the most 
numerous category of voters. Thus, there 
would seem to be no need for them to bolster 
up their position by repression. 

13. The Democrat Party has frequently 
boasted that it would “ set the people free 
and I have no doubt that since it came to 
power the Turkish administration has lost 
some of its rigidity and the atmosphere of 
Turkish life grown more liberal. This has 
not been due primarily to new legislation. 
The Democrats soon found that the intrac¬ 
table political and economic structure of the 
country left them little room for manoeuvre, 
and their liberalism has been tempered with 
caution. It was rather the people’s realisa¬ 
tion that they could change their Govern¬ 
ment that gave a strong impetus to ideas of 
political freedom. Few Turks knew how 
to use this freedom. The P.R.P., perplexed 
in defeat and unable to evolve an attractive 
policy, could only provoke the Government 
by wild and unreasoned invective; whilst 
the Democrats, no less perplexed in victory, 
found it easier to vilify their predecessors in 
office than to implement the promises which 
they had made to the electorate whilst they 
were in Opposition. 

14. Many of the leaders and supporters of 
the Democrat Party are men with genuine 
liberal views and their thinking is coloured 
by the experience of the Western demo¬ 
cracies; but they, too, were nurtured under 
the regime of a single party, to which most 
of them belonged at some time, and they 
retain something of the mentality against 
which they revolted. It is as if they required 
an Opposition at the time of an election, in 
order to complete the process of democracy, 
yet find it too worrying in the meantime. To 
a Turkish Minister or Governor the secret 
meetings of an Opposition party seem auto¬ 
matically to suggest conspiracy, and its criti¬ 
cisms to resemble sedition. His first instinct 
is to suppress the sedition, to cripple the 
authors of the conspiracy. This mentality 
may go some way to explain the needless 
violence of the Government’s reaction to the 
activities of the Opposition parties; whilst 
for their desire to confiscate the assets of the 
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People’s Republican Party there is the addi¬ 
tional reason of jealousy. In the days when 
it was the only party the P.R.P. acquired 
wealth from the State. Unable to do the 
same now they are in power, the Democrats 
feel that they can at least redress the balance 
by reducing the wealth of their opponents. 

15. To some extent, too, the virulence of 
the exchanges between the two principal 
parties reflects the fact that neither party has 
much in the way of a definite programme 
and that so far as one exists, it is in its essen¬ 
tials shared by both. Neither party can 
therefore indulge in those criticism of policy 
which are the normal healthy manifestation 
of parliamentary life, and instead they resort 
to sterile and acrimonious exchanges of per¬ 
sonalities. Both parties are the heirs of the 
regime set up by Atatiirk. The latter’s revo¬ 
lutionary reforms have, however, long since 
been more or less completed; and the P.R.P., 
who are his more direct successors, have 
so far failed to think out anything very new 
to suggest for the country. The Democrats, 
for their part, were carried into power at the 
last elections, not so much because they had 
a new programme to offer, as because the 
Turkish people, after over twenty years of 
government by a single party, were anxious 
for a change of rulers. But, having achieved 
power, the Democratic leaders find it almost 
as difficult as do their opponents to shake 
themselves free from Atatiirk’s political 
philosophy with which they have always 


lived, and to think constructively on lines of 
tneir own. 

16. It is this lack of programme both of 
tne Government and of the Opposition, 
together with a lack of maturity and indeed 
something of a feeling of inferiority among 
tne Democrats, which is the bane of Turkish 
political life to-day. I cannot help feeling 
that the Opposition would serve its purposes 
better if it concentrated more on constructive 
criticism and eschewed constant needling 
and personal attack which are grist to the 
mill of the Government with which all real 
power lies, and which is by no means averse 
from using it. A wise Opposition leader 
could work wonders. But M. Inonii is old 
and no P.R.P. man of his calibre is in sight. 
Whatever his faults, the present Prime 
Minister is a leader and in Turkey to-day 
he has no rival. Therein, and in the very 
character of M. Menderes, lies a danger, 
which the current Opposition tactics are 
doing nothing to correct. In these circum¬ 
stances one cannot be too confident about 
the future development of real democracy 
in Turkey, and in the final analysis much may 
depend on the role to be played by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic himself and on whether 
he will succeed in effectively curbing his 
subordinate. 

17. Iam sending a copy of this desoatch 
to the head of the British Middle East Office. 

I have. &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


WY 1076/19 No. 11 

VISIT OF A YUGOSLAV MILITARY DELEGATION 

Sir K. Heim to Mr. Eden. (Received 4th October) 


(No. 237. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 30th September, 1952. 

With reference to my telegram No. 372 
of the 6th September, I have the honour to 
inform you that a Yugoslav military delega¬ 
tion, consisting of General Pavle Yakchich 
and six other officers, arrived in Turkey 
from Greece on the 24th September and 
left for Yugoslavia on the 28th September. 

2. During their short stay in Turkey the 
delegation enjoyed all the entertainment 
and performed all the formalities which are 
becoming the rule for distinguished foreign 
visitors here. They were received by the 
President of the Republic, the Prime 
Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Minister of Defence and the army 
chiefs; and they visited military installa¬ 
tions near Ankara. 


3. In statements which he made to the 
press when the delegation left Ankara and 
Istanbul, General Yakchich said that the 
purpose of the visit was to strengthen the 
friendship between Yugoslavia and Turkey 
and establish contact between the two 
armies: it had no connexion with any pact 
and was not directed against anyone. 
Yugoslavia wished for co-operation with 
Greece and Turkey and would fight all 
aggression; and if Turkey were the victim 
of aggression she would find Yugoslavia by 
her side. General Yakchich expressed his 
confidence in the Turkish army, whose dis¬ 
cipline and equipment were of a high stan¬ 
dard, and said that a Turkish military 
delegation would soon visit Yugoslavia and 
have an opportunity of seeing the Yugoslav 
army. 
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4. The press welcomed the delegation 
and followed their doings in detail. The 
fact that Field-Marshal Montgomery, now 
generally known to be the champion of the 
defence of Thrace, and Mr. Finletter, 
United States Secretary for Air were in 
Ankara on the day of the arrival of the 
Yugoslav delegation gave Turkish com¬ 
mentators an opportunity to indulge their 
fancies of important talks on the defence of 
the Balkans. I understand, however, both 
from the Turkish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and from my Yugoslav colleague, 
that no detailed discussions took place. The 
delegation limited themselves to general 
courtesies; but they made it clear that they 
realised that Turkey and Yugoslavia faced 
the same danger and that the latter would 
welcome closer co-operation between the 
armed forces of the two countries. 


5. The date of the return visit by a 
Turkish military delegation to Yugoslavia 
has not yet been fixed. According to the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, it is 
unlikely to be authorised to carry the dis¬ 
cussions much further. Contacts between 
the two countries are still in a preliminary 
stage, and are directed for the time being 
towards improving the atmosphere. A 
Turkish parliamentary delegation is to visit 
Yugoslavia later this year, and steps to 
constitute it will be taken when the National 
Assembly meets at the end of October. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Belgrade 
and Athens. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


M 3243/38 No. 12 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Mr. Scott Fox to Mr. Eden. (Received 24th October) 


(No. 253. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 21st October, 1952. 

In his letter to Mr. Cheetham of the 
18th August last, Her Majesty's Ambas¬ 
sador reported that the American Mutual 
Security Agency Mission in Turkey had 
made it clear to the Turkish Government 
that they were no longer prepared to meet 
Turkish deficits with the European Pay¬ 
ments Union. 

2. The Turks have undoubtedly been 
very disappointed by this change in the 
American attitude, and they are said to be 
showing themselves, as a result, less amen¬ 
able to American advice and increasingly 
inclined to belittle the benefits of American 
aid. When Mr. Paul Porter visited Ankara 
at the beginning of September on behalf of 
the M.S.A., the Turkish Prime Minister 
appears to have made it clear to him 
that there had been a stiffening in the 
1 urkish attitude. Mr. Fatin Ru§tii Zorlu, 
the head of the Turkish delegation in 
Paris, was also in Turkey at the time and 
attended the meetings with Mr. Porter. I 
am told that in his talks with the Turkish 
Government, and in private conversations, 
Mr. Zorlu emphasised the disadvantages of 
“exaggerated subservience to the Ameri¬ 
cans.” His theme was that it did not pay 


the Turks to be considered as satellites of 
America, and that they must show them¬ 
selves firm bargainers if they were to get 
what they wanted as regards American aid. 

3. Other Turkish sources in close touch 
with the Government have been taking the 
line recently that Turkey’s economic re¬ 
habilitation has been due far more to her 
own efforts than to the totally inadequate 
aid received from the Americans. This 
ungrateful attitude on the part of the Turks 
may be partly due to resentment at the way 
in which the American Mission has 
apparently been interfering recently in the 
use made by Turkish Government depart¬ 
ments of M.S.A. funds. 

4. I have recently discussed Turkey’s 
economic difficulties with the United States 
Counsellor. Mr. Rowntree said that the 
Turkish attitude was that their present 
deficits with the E.P.U., which were reduc¬ 
ing Turkish gold reserves very considerably, 
were of a temporary nature, and that the 
position would right itself when they 
marketed their present large agricultural 
surpluses. They were most reluctant to cut 
down their imports, since they considered 
that if they did so it would release infla¬ 
tionary pressures inside Turkey, in view of 
the additional spending power which the 
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increased agricultural production had put 
into the pockets of the farmers. If these 
inflationary pressures arose, they could only 
be tackled by reducing the farmers’ spend¬ 
ing power by taxation and credit control, 
and this the Turkish Government would be 
very loath to do for reasons which were: — 

(a) political, in so far as the Turkish 

Government were very dependent on 
the farmers’ vote; and 

( b ) economic, in so far as the develop¬ 

ment of agriculture would be slowed 
down if the farmers could not 
finance the purchase of farm 
machinery. 

In these circumstances the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment considered themselves entitled to 
press for the continuation of temporary 
assistance from M.S.A. to tide them 
over what they considered to be merely 
temporary difficulties. 

5. Mr. Rowntree explained that in the 
American view it would be a mistake to 
encourage the Turks to make any general 
reduction of imports, or to modify the 
liberalised list, but there was also reluctance 
on the part of the Americans to see their 
M.S.A. funds frittered away to finance 
Turkey's recurrent deficits with E.P.U., 
which were at least partly due to previous 
imports of luxury goods over which the 
Americans had no control. In fact the 
Americans were anxious to increase their 
control of the expenditure of M.S.A. funds 
in Turkey, which they could only do if the 
funds were used to finance future, and not 
past, expenditure. At the same time, there 
was some difference of opinion between 
Washington and the M.S.A. Mission as to 
what exactly should be done, and until 
matters had been straightened out the pro¬ 
gramme of M.S.A. assistance to Turkey this 
year would not be settled. Meanwhile, the 
Turks had in fact received little or no assist¬ 
ance from the M.S.A. in the current year, 
apart from payments made out of last year's 
allocation. 

6. As you are aware, Mr. J. F. Cahan, of 
the Secretariat of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, paid a 
visit to Turkey at the end of September to 
investigate Turkey's case for a temporary 
loan from the E.P.U. to enable her to meet 
her deficit. Mr. Cahan produced a report, 
copies of which are no doubt available to 
you. The main conclusions of this report 
were that Turkish surpluses with E.P.U. 
could safely be forecast for the early months 
of 1953, and would certainly be greater than 


the deficit for the last few months of 1952. 
In the long run, it should not be difficult for 
Turkey to achieve equilibrium in her ex¬ 
ternal balance of payments. The large 
exportable surpluses of 1951 and 1952 were 
riot temporary phenomena. They would 
continue and probably increase. Turkey 
would, however, be greatly assisted by 
grants or long-term loans in the near future 
which would enable her to reconstitute a 
foreign exchange reserve. There was no 
reason to suppose that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment were not fully alive to the difficulties 
ahead of them or that the necessary 
measures to deal with those difficulties 
would not be taken. 

7. This report has, I understand, been 
received with some disappointment in 
American circles in Ankara. In the 
American view it will encourage the Turks 
to think that they can go on meeting their 
deficits by borrowing from abroad, and that 
more stringent measures to put their 
economic house in order are not urgently 
required. In particular, the conclusion that 
the Turkish Government are fully alive to 
all the difficulties and will take the neces¬ 
sary measures to deal with them, is regarded 
as over-optimistic. 

8. Meanwhile, the Turkish Government 
have, since 22nd September, in effect 
abolished the liberalised list of imports, 
although they still maintain that this is not 
legally the position. As reported in Sir 
Knox Helm’s telegram No. 396, the present 
position is that all applications for foreign 
exchange for imports on the liberalised list 
must now be forwarded to the Central 
Bank, which submits them to the Ministry 
of Commerce. In practice, the latter has 
not so far returned a single application 
through the banks to the importers. The 
idea is, no doubt, to hold up imports as 
long as possible in the hope that the export 
season, now under way, will bring adequate 
supplies of foreign exchange into the 
Turkish coffers. 

9. Turkish expectations of a credit 
balance with the E.P.U. over the next nine 
months are very largely based on the 
assumption that Turkey’s large cereal sur¬ 
pluses (1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons), can be 
exported at the rate of about 134,000 tons 
per month. Mr. Cahan’s report accepts 
this assumption as reasonable despite ad¬ 
mittedly formidable difficulties. Storage 
facilities, road and rail transport, port 
handling equipment, are all inadequate and 
cannot be improvised or created at short 
notice. It would, I feel, be premature to 
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assume, therefore, that Turkey, even if she 
reduces her prices to the world level and 
thus manages to sell her agricultural sur¬ 
pluses, will in fact be in a position to exporc 
them and thus to correct the present un¬ 
balance in her external trade. 


10. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador, Washington, 
and to the United Kingdom Delegation to 
the O.E.E.C. 

I have, &c. 

DAVID SCOTT FOX. 


WK 1016/5 No. 13 

THE OPENING OF THE NEW SESSION OF THE ASSEMBLY 

Sir K. Heim to Mr. Eden. (Received 13th November) 


(No. 277) Ankara, 

Sir, 4th November, 1952. 

1 have the honour to inform you that on 
the 1st November President Celal Bayar 
opened the new session of the Turkish 
Assembly. 

2. In his long and detailed inaugural 
speech the President first emphasised the 
great activity and economic progress of 
Turkey and the sense of security and 
stability that was felt throughout the 
country. The improvements which had 
been made in the organisation of the 
judiciary and in civil and criminal procedure 
responded to the increased needs of a 
developing society and would make easier 
the administration of justice. The Assembly 
itself had shown concern for the main¬ 
tenance of Turkey’s high position among 
the civilised communities of the modern 
world. It had passed one Bill for the 
protection of the memory of Atatiirk and 
another to clarify the law and increase the 
penalties for the illegal activities of the 
Extreme Left. A few isolated incidents, 
the work of individual fanatics such as were 
found in every society, did not mean that 
the spirit of reaction was abroad in the 
country. Some people, for political tactics 
or personal ambition, had tried to convince 
the nation that Turkish reform was in 
danger. Such persons were as great a 
menace to public security as the extremists 
themselves: he, the Government and the 
Assembly could be relied on to protect the 
social order. This part of the President's 
speech, which was clearly intended as an 
answer to recent Opposition allegations 
that the Democrat Party favours or is 
lenient towards reaction, was enthusiast¬ 
ically cheered. 

3. After this introduction the President 
turned, as usual, to review the work of the 
various departments of State. Speaking 
first of improvements in public health, he 
described in detail the measures taken 


against tuberculosis, malaria, trachoma and 
sypnilis and gave statistics of the increase 
in the number of hospital beds and the con¬ 
struction of new hospitals, schools of 
nursing and other medical institutions. The 
resulting lower death rate and higher birth 
rate would mean an estimated increase of 
half a million in Turkey’s population this 
year. The Ministry of Education had built 
568 new primary schools (catering for over 
24,000 more scholars) and 31 new secondary 
schools; and a Bill providing for the 
foundation of a university in Eastern 
Turkey would be laid before the Assembly. 
In order to meet the growing demand for 
technicians three mechanical institutes and 
four new technical schools had been started. 

4. Agricultural production, especially of 
cotton and cereals, had greatly increased, 
with the result that Turkey, instead of 
importing wheat as in the past, was now in 
a position to export 1,500,000 tons of 
cereals. Economic policy had been chiefly 
responsible for encouraging this increased 
production: the Government, by maintain¬ 
ing the price of cereals on the market with¬ 
out increasing the price of bread, had 
created stable and advantageous conditions 
for the producers, who formed the majority 
of the nation and whose purchasing power 
and standard of living had been raised. At 
the same time improvements in animal 
husbandry had brought an increase in 
Turkey's flocks and herds. A new forestry 
law was now an urgent necessity. The dis¬ 
tribution of arable land and pasturage to 
the peasants was continuing rapidly, as was 
the obsorption of the refugees from Bul¬ 
garia, who had now received over 650,000 
hectares of land, more than 20,000 houses 
and some £T. 17 million in credits from the 
Agricultural Bank. 

5. After describing the roads, bridges, 
major and minor irrigation works and 
hydro-electric schemes already undertaken 
or projected, the President turned to 
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economic questions. He spoke of expan¬ 
sion in the sugar, textile and cement 
industries and referred briefly to the 
increase in grants of mineral rights and 
prospecting concessions to private firms: a 
new mining law had been drafted and sub¬ 
mitted to the Assembly. 

6. The volume of Turkey's foreign trade 
had greatly increased during 1951-52, and 
the proportion of the country's total 
produce available for export had risen 
during the last two years from 35 per cent, 
to 45 per cent. Nevertheless, Turkey still 
had an unfavourable balance of trade, but 
with this difference, that whilst in previous 
years she had exported everything possible 
without achieving balance, she had now an 
important exportable surplus left. Her 
present trading deficit could therefore be 
considered as a long-term credit. At this 
point the President referred to " certain 
great Powers, whose economic potential is 
far greater than our own, but whose prin¬ 
ciple is to sell much to Turkey whilst buying 
little from her. This naturally cannot con¬ 
tinue." The Director of Overseas Trade 
has told a member of my staff that this 
veiled threat was aimed at Britain, and that 
it had been included in the President’s 
speech at the specific request of the 
Minister of Commerce. 

7. Stressing that the Government’s 
financial policy was stable yet informed by 
a dynamic spirit, the President spoke of the 
flow of investment, which was large but not 
calculated to weaken the financial situation 
of the country. On the national debt he 
merely remarked that the decision not to 
borrow from the Central Bank had been 
scrupulously observed. He then repeated a 
“ classical principle ” of monetary policy, 
that ihe important point is confidence, 
which depends on a proper relation between 
the note circulation and the country’s com¬ 
mercial needs; so long as this principle was 
the guide, an increase or decrease in the 
note circulation was of little importance. 
During the past year bank deposits had 
increased by nearly one-third and the 
volume of credit extended by the banks bv 
half. 

8. The President then congratulated the 
Ministry of Communications for extinguish¬ 
ing the deficits which public utilities had 
shown in previous years. After the success¬ 
ful transfer of the administration of the 
State shipping lines to an autonomous 
Maritime Bank, it had been decided to re¬ 
organise the railways and posts and tele¬ 
graphs on the same lines. 
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9. Speaking of the Government's con¬ 
tinuous efforts to improve working condi¬ 
tions, the President referred to various 
measures providing for paid public 
holidays, compensation, and old age, 
accident and sickness insurance. This year 
the Government had spent on insurance 
nearly half as much again as in the previous 
year. It is worthy of note that the Presi¬ 
dent omitted to mention trades unions and 
the right to strike, which the Democrats 
emphatically promised at the time of their 
election in 1950 but about which they have 
since been very shy. 

10. Turning to defence, the President 
spoke of the progressive modernisation of 
the equipment and training of the Turkish 
army. Two schools for the training of 
reserve officers and a naval training centre 
had been founded during the last year; and 
in all schools and training establishments 
particular attention was paid to the lessons 
in modern warfare learned from the war in 
Korea. Meanwhile, it had been found that 
the present law on military areas in Turkey 
was hindering economic development and 
stifling activity, and a new law framed in 
accordance with modern needs was to be 
laid before the Assembly. The Turks 
wished for peace: but should they ever 
have to defend themselves, they could be 
sure that their army would fulfil its task 
and prove itself worthy of the nation's 
confidence. 

11. The last part of the President's speech 
was a review of Turkey's foreign relations, 
on which I am reporting in a separate 
despatch. 

12. It was very noticeable that when the 
President entered, and again when he left, 
the Assembly, all the Opposition Deputies 
rose, as a mark of respect, but remained 
silent; while the Democrat Party supporters 
remained seated, but applauded enthusiasti¬ 
cally. This procedure has a history. 
Before the elections of May 1950, the 
Deputies invariably rose when Atatiirk or 
Inonii entered the Chamber. The Demo¬ 
crat Opposition used to complain that this 
was undemocratic, since Inonii was first 
and foremost a party leader. They there¬ 
fore kept their seats and were obliged, in 
the interests of consistency, to continue 
doing so when their party came into power 
and their own leader became President of 
the Republic. The People's Republican 
Party, for similar reasons, continued to rise 
as a tribute to M. Bayar as Head of the 
State. The result has been to cause some 
embarrassment to the occupants of the 
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Diplomatic Gallery who, on this occasion 
at least, uncomfortably followed the Gov¬ 
ernment's example. 

13. In general the speech was far too long 
(it lasted two hours) and went into too much 
detail. Long before the end of the section 
on internal affairs, most of the Deputies 
were clearly bored, and a few left the 
Chamber after the first hour. Those who 
remained were restless; and apart from the 
introduction and the usual eulogy of the 
Turkish army, there was little applause. 


Even the reference to the armed forces 
seemed to me to arouse less enthusiasm 
than in the past. 

14. After M. Bayar’s speech the Assembly 
re-elected M. Koraltan as its President and 
then adjourned until the 10th November. 

15. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office, and Her Majesty’s Consulates- 
General at Istanbul and Izmir. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


WK 1016/6 No. 14 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 1st December) 


(No. 289. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 20th November, 1952. 

In my despatch No. 203 of 19th August, 
I described the supremacy which M. 
Menderes had achieved in Turkish political 
life, the authoritarian tendencies in the 
Democrat Party administration, and the 
violent and sterile controversies between 
the Democrats and the parties of the 
Opposition. 

2. The outward aspect of the political 
situation has changed little during the past 
three months. The Prime Minister still 
has full command. His successful visit to 
the United Kingdom confirmed his popu¬ 
larity and prestige; his supporters gave 
him a crusader’s send-off and a hero’s 
welcome on his return. He has recently 
made several changes in his Cabinet with 
the assurance of a puppet-master, and 
nobody has complained. He remains with¬ 
out rival in the Democrat Party. 

3. Party controversy has continued with 
the same virulence as before. At the begin¬ 
ning of October the situation began to look 
dangerous: ex-President Inonii’s speech¬ 
making tour in Thrace and Western 
Anatolia, which had from the beginning 
drawn furious accusations of sabotage and 
sedition from the Democrat press, ended 
in Balikesir with a fight, in which a few 
people were injured, between the partisans 
of Government and Opposition. At this 
point the more responsible people on both 
sides seemed to realise that unlicensed 
polemic could lead to really serious 
divisions in the State. M. Inonii wisely 
withdrew from active propaganda, the press 
turned its attention to other matters, and 
both sides have so far restrained their more 


impetuous supporters from making an issue 
of the Balikesir incident. 

4. Nevertheless, relations between the 
parties are still far from that state of mutual 
respect which befits a parliamentary 
democracy. To begin with, the Democrats 
can rarely resist the temptation to flaunt 
their power at the expense of the People’s 
Republican Party. Even the President of 
the Republic, in his inaugural speech at 
the opening of the new session of the 
Assembly (my despatch No. 277 of 4th 
November), did not neglect to administer 
a reproof to the Opposition, when he im¬ 
plied that those who criticised the Govern¬ 
ment for leniency towards reaction were 
as great a danger to the fabric of the State 
as the extremists themselves. Again, in 
the recent election of the Parliamentary 
Delegation to go to the United Kingdom 
(my telegram No. 484 of 15th November), 
the Democrats held obstinately to the 
letter of an Assembly regulation which 
enabled them to use their majority in the 
Assembly to decide which of the People’s 
Republican Party deputies should be mem¬ 
bers of the delegation. As a result, the 
People’s Republican Party refused to be 
represented on the delegation. Thus both 
sides took up extreme positions, from 
which neither could retreat: amicable dis¬ 
cussion of the difficulty seems never to 
have been considered. The Democrats are 
always too ready to ride roughshod over 
their opponents. Impatient of all criticism, 
they brand Opposition attacks as subversive, 
or at least “ below the belt.” 

5. The main themes of Opposition 
criticism have been that the Government, 
by their capricious authoritarianism, have 
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destroyed confidence in the political life of 
democracy, that they have allowed security 
to deteriorate in the country, and that 
through their policy of respect for religious 
opinion they have favoured the growth of 
reactionary forces. If the Government 
carried out their threats, the first charge 
would be true; for in their wilder moments 
Democrat Party spokesmen have threatened 
every kind of oppression—including, it is 
said, even loss of civic rights—to over-awe 
their opponents. But in point of fact the 
Government have left even their most 
vigorous critics unmolested, though they 
may have discriminated against them in 
some ways, as for example by their policy 
in the distribution of official advertisements, 
which I described in paragraph 7 of my 
despatch under reference, or by their 
determination to exclude M. Yalfin from 
the Parliamentary Delegation to the United 
Kingdom. But no Opposition leader has 
yet found himself in gaol, and although one 
or two Opposition journalists have been 
taken to court, they have always been 
acquitted. It would need more than that 
to silence M. Yal<?in, whose daily invectives 
against Government dictatorship, though 
they may be successful propaganda and 
are evidently most unpalatable to the 
Democrats, will hardly carry conviction 
until he can produce a martyr as proof. 
Nevertheless, the- Democrats’ cavalier 
treatment of their opponents, the ceaseless 
accusations of autocracy brought by the 
People’s Republican Party, and the ex¬ 
aggerated and, as it were, guilty reaction 
of the Democrats, have been sufficient to 
cast a shadow of doubt over the Govern¬ 
ment’s ultimate intentions towards the 
Opposition. 

6. It is difficult to assess the Opposition 
allegations that the country has become 
less secure than it was, owing to the leniency 
of the police towards criminals who claim 
membership of the Democrat Party. It 
happens that in the last few months more 
highway robberies (one of them involving 
a party of Americans) have found their 
way into the news; and some unbiased 
foreign observers have the impression that 
provincial travel has become more 
hazardous. But apart from the few holdups 
to which I have referred, I know of no 
evidence to substantiate that impression. 
Again, however, the doubt has been cast. 

7. As regards the third charge, which 
concerns religious reaction, there is no 
doubt that many outward signs of the 
Moslem faith, or of traditional practices 
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connected with Islam, which were not 
tolerated under the previous regime, are 
now re-emerging. Recent weeks have 
provided two striking examples of this. 
The first occurred on the Prime Minister’s 
return from London: when he left the 
aircraft in Istanbul, and the train in 
Ankara, rams were slaughtered in his path. 
So un-European a welcome would have 
been unthinkable when Inonii was Presi¬ 
dent. Again during their recent visit to 
Thrace, General Ridgway and General 
Wyman visited the great Selimiye mosque 
in Edirne, watched the faithful at prayer, 
and were reported to have been “ very 
impressed.” In the past important Western 
visitors would not have been encouraged 
to admire mosques at prayer-time; still less 
would the Turkish press have reported the 
visit, as they now do, with obvious approval. 
Quite apart from the few small concessions 
to religious opinion which the Government 
made publicly during their first year of 
office, they have undoubtedly been much 
more lenient than their predecessors to¬ 
wards revivals of religious observance and 
some religious customs. In intellectual 
circles there is a certain sentimental 
reaction towards the Moslem past, and the 
masses are now less afraid to confess 
to beliefs which they probably never 
abandoned and to indulge publicly in 
practices which before would have had to 
be kept secret. The many mosques which 
are now being built, not only in the 
provinces but in Ankara and Istanbul too, 
bear witness to the people's attachment to 
Moslem forms of worship and to a new 
atmosphere which is favourable to the 
expression of that attachment. 

8. In short, religion has now become 
respectable. But I do not think it goes 
further than that. The present Government^ 
are no less attached to laicism than their 
predecessors, and no less prompt to stamp 
out the beginnings of any religious 
organisation which might acquire or lay 
claim to power in the State. Thus a 
number of Bektashis (members of a famous 
dervish order which was dissolved by 
Atatiirk) were recently sentenced by an 
Istanbul court for holding a “ service ” 
characteristic of the Bektashi order. At 
the same time strong laicists feel that the 
toleration of certain religious observances, 
which may in themselves be harmless, will 
lead the people to believe that the religion 
which they never gave up is now being 
encouraged, and that true reaction will 
thereby gain strength, with consequent 
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damage to the fabric of modern Turkish 
society. There is some truth in this con¬ 
tention: villagers from a once celebrated 
Bektashi centre not far from Ankara 
recently admitted to members of my staff 
that they were now meeting in secret; 
whilst in another village the tomb of a 
Bektashi saint was found to have been 
rebuilt “ since the death of Atatiirk.” 
However, the revival of observances and 
superstitions is a very different thing from 
the revival of Islam in its full political, 
social and legal sense: of this there is no 
sign, and I have no doubt the Democrat 
Government would resist it as strongly as 
their predecessors. 

9. It appears, therefore, that there is an 
element of truth in each of the main themes 
of People’s Republican Party propaganda; 
but that none of the charges carries 
sufficient weight to affect the position of 
the Government. A more serious difficulty, 
which the Government have brought on 
themselves and will eventually have to face, 
lies in their agricultural policy. With 
American assistance, the Democrats have 
promoted considerable economic develop¬ 
ments, not least in agriculture, and have 
brought prosperity to the countryside. 
Turkey, once an importer of grain, now 
produces a considerable exportable surplus, 
at least in good years: but the Government, 
who buy the entire production of cereals, 
have fixed the price paid to farmers so 
high that Turkish grain cannot be sold for 


export except at a loss. This policy has 
naturally strengthened the Government’s 
popularity with the peasantry, whose votes 
will be decisive in the next general election; 
but it has become a serious burden on the 
Turkish budget and presents inflationary 
dangers. Some members of the Govern¬ 
ment therefore, realising that a reduction 
in the price paid to farmers may be 
inevitable next year, have argued that it 
would be in the Democrat’s interests to hold 
a general election in 1953 (instead of 1954) 
before lower prices produce widespread 
disappointment. The Prime Minister is 
believed to be confident that he can ride 
the difficulty: but the only alternative to 
reducing the price to farmers seems to be 
for the Government to export grain at a 
loss, thus in effect subsidising the farmers 
at the expense of the towns, who are the 
principal taxpayers. The Opposition are 
aware of this problem and have made 
sporadic mention of it. They are, however, 
inhibited from using the point fully in their 
criticism of the Democrats, for they them¬ 
selves must capture a substantial proportion 
of the agricultural vote if they are to 
return to power. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office, Fayid, and to Her Majesty’s Consuls- 
General at Istanbul and Izmir. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


WK 1052/3 No. 15 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
TURKISH AMBASSADOR ON 8th DECEMBER, 1952 

Middle Eastern Situation 


Mr. Eden to Sir K. Helm (Ankara) 


(No. 243. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 8th December, 1952. 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me 
to-day and we had some general discussion 
of the Middle Eastern situation. His Excel¬ 
lency said that the position in Iraq was 
steadier for the moment, but none of these 
Middle Eastern Governments, which were 
now all military governments, had any true 
stability. This was a troubling situation. 
His Excellency was concerned with the 
position of General Neguib in Egypt, which 


he said was far from firm. If he might say 
so, as friendly counsel, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment thought that it would be well if we 
could try to come to an understanding with 
him, for any successor was likely to be 
considerably worse. I said that, as his 
Excellency knew, we were now discussing 
the Sudan with General Neguib. There 
were some important points at issue, but I 
was not without hope that they could be 
resolved. As regards defence, it was 
General Neguib himself who had shown no 
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desire to discuss this topic until we had 
made some progress with the Sudan. How¬ 
ever, I should be glad of any help our 
Turkish friends could give to persuade the 
Egyptians to be co-operative in Middle 
Eastern matters. 

2. His Excellency remarked once again 
upon the outstanding success of his Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary’s visit to 
London, and spoke warmly of the satisfac¬ 


tory character of Anglo-Turkish relations at 
this time. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors in Paris, 
Bagdad and Cairo, Her Majesty’s Charge 
d’Affaires in Washington, the British Middle 
East Office at Fayid, and to the Governor- 
General, Khartoum. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


WG 10344/23 No. 16 

VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF TURKEY TO GREECE 

Sir C. Peake to Mr. Eden. (Received 15th December) 


(No. 159) Athens, 

Sir, 8th December. 1952. 

I have the honour to report that the 
President of the Turkish Republic, M. Celal 
Bayar, accompanied by his daughter, his 
son-in-law and his grandson, and a suite of 
about twenty, paid a State visit to Greece 
from 27th November to 2nd December. 
This was a return visit to that paid by Their 
Majesties the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes to Turkey in June of this year. It 
was also the first State visit to Greece since 
the war, and the first time a Turkish Head 
of State has visited Greece since she 
achieved her independence. It is regarded 
by all responsible Greeks as an event of out¬ 
standing importance and I am happy to 
report that it appears to have been an un¬ 
qualified success. 

2. The President entered Greek waters on 
the morning of 27th November in the yacht 
Savarona, escorted by the Turkish destroyers 
Sultan Hissar and Demir Hissar and the 
Greek destroyers lerax and Aetos. As soon 
as the presidential yacht picked up her 
moorings at Passilimani, His Majesty the 
King went on board to greet the President 
and bring him ashore, where the Prime 
Minister and other personalities were pre¬ 
sented. The President and the King then 
drove in State to Athens, entering the town 
through a triumphal arch which had been 
specially constructed for the occasion and 
where they were welcomed by the mayor. 
A large and suitably enthusiastic crowd 
lined the route. The President and his suite 
were accommodated in a house near the 
Royal Palace which has recently been 
acquired by the State and fitted out for the 
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reception of distinguished visitors. The 
President was entertained unofficially to 
lunch at the Royal Palace where he met the 
members of the Royal Family, the Prime 
Minister and other personalities. At 5 p.m. 
M. Celal Bayar received the Heads of 
Foreign Missions in Athens at his residence. 
In the evening a State dinner at the palace, 
at which the entire Royal Family were 
present, was followed by a large reception 
attended by the Government, leaders of the 
Opposition, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps (including a Russian contingent) and 
a number of leading Greek personalities. 
On the following day the President drove to 
the town hall where he received the Free¬ 
dom of Athens and the gold medal of the 
city. Alter this ceremony the President laid 
a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior and returned to the Royal Palace 
for a luncheon at which the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was one of the guests. The 
same evening the Turkish President and 
Their Majesties the King and Queen were 
entertained to dinner at the Officers' Club 
by the Prime Minister. The dinner was 
followed by a reception and a dance. On 
29th November His Majesty the King per¬ 
sonally drove the Turkish President to Old 
Corinth for a sight-seeing tour. After 
visiting the museum and the ruins the party 
left for lunch at Xylokastron and returned 
to Salamis for a Naval Review which the 
President saw from the bridge of the 
destroyer Pyrpolitis. In the evening the 
President gave an official dinner at the 
Turkish Embassy for the King and Queen 
followed by a large reception and ball at 
the Hotel Grande Bretagne. On Sunday, 
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30th November, the President alter luncheon 
at the palace left with the King and Queen 
in tne Greek cruiser EM for Salonika. On 
1st December a military review was held on 
bedes Airfield and after lunch at the staff 
college, the President visited the house in 
which Attatiirk was born and later attended 
a reception at the Turkish Consulate- 
General. In the evening the Minister 
Governor-General of Northern Greece, 
M. Stratos, gave a dinner party, after which 
Their Majesties and the President returned 
on board the Elli and left for Cavalla. After 
receiving a civic reception at the latter town 
on the morning of 2nd December the Presi¬ 
dent was driven by His Majesty via Xanthi 
to Komotine, where he opened the “ Celal 
Bayar High School ” for pupils of Turkish 
race. This institute has been built with 
money from the Queen's Fund, and bears 
the inscription “ Erected at the expense of 
King Paul's and Queen Frederikas Funds 
as a token of the friendship between Greece 
and Turkey.” After this ceremony the 
President was conducted back to Cavalla 
where he boarded the Savarona for the 
howeward journey. 

3. In spite of a certain number of rumours 
it does not appear that any serious political 
discussions were held during the President’s 
visit. The President was not, in fact, accom¬ 
panied by his Foreign Minister, but only 
by a senior official, M. Acikalin, Secretary- 
General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
This is not to say, however, that it was with¬ 
out political significance. Coming at this 
juncture when the tide is setting towards a 
much closer understanding between the 
three neighbouring countries of Turkey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia, the Turkish Presi¬ 
dent's visit was clearly of great significance 
and has universally been proclaimed as such. 
The Greek press has made a special effort 
in the campaign to convince people in this 
country that the time has come to turn away 
from the bitter past and work for a genuine 
understanding with the Turks. All the 


official speeches to which the occasion gave 
rise were in harmony with this theme, and 
it is not perhaps too optimistic to assert 
that some impression has been made. The 
crowds which turned out to watch the 
public appearances of the President were 
reasonably enthusiastic; at any rate both the 
President and the Turkish Ambassador 
appeared to be genuinely moved by the 
warmth of their reception. I fancy that the 
action of the police in persuading every 
householder to fly a Turkish flag was 
received with a certain amount of acid 
comment, but at any rate the general effect 
of the capital w’as gay enough, and for¬ 
tunately the Attic weather more than lived 
up to its reputation. 

4. The organisation on the Greek side of 
the official programme appeared to me to be 
surprisingly good, especially when one re¬ 
flects not only that the Greeks hardly have 
a reputation for staff work in such matters, 
but also that a new Government had only 
just taken office. Everything seems to have 
gone very smoothly and in particular the 
banquet and reception at the Royal Palace 
were extremely well thought out. Both this 
occasion and the dinner and reception at 
the Officers’ Club on the following evening 
were graced by the presence of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, who was in 
Athens on a private visit. 

5. The publicity arrangements for the 
visit were quite adequate. Visiting Turkish 
journalists were received by the new 
Minister of Information and all papers 
carried reports, articles and photographs in 
profusion. I do not think that, apart from 
the Communists, there were any discordant 
notes in the Athens press. It was a little 
unfortunate, however, that during the Presi¬ 
dential visit news was received of the inter¬ 
ception of three, and the arrest of one Greek 
fishing vessel off the coast of Asia Minor. 

I have. &c. 

CHARLES PEAKE. 
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WK 1781/2 No. 17 

THE LAIC STATE AND THE MOSLEM RELIGION 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 20th December) 


(No. 309. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 15th December, 1952. 

In the seventh and eighth paragraphs of 
my despatch No. 289 of the 20th November 
I discussed the revival of religious ob¬ 
servances in Turkey and the attitude of the 
present Turkish Government towards the 
profession and practice of the Moslem faith. 

2. Since then the attempt on the life of 
M. Yalman at Malatya, which was reported 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of Ankara Political 
Summary No. 24, has made the question of 
religious reaction the most lively subject of 
debate in Turkish political life. The Gov¬ 
ernment acted promptly and firmly at this 
first appearance of terrorism in Turkey: 
they unearthed a reactionary group in 
Malatya and Elazig, imprisoned fifteen of 
its members alleged to be implicated in the 
conspiracy against M. Yalman, and ordered 
interrogations and house searches in places 
as far afield as Kiitahya, Izmir and 
Zonguldak. The press carried sensational 
stories (for which I am reliably assured that 
there is so far no supporting evidence) of 
correspondence between reactionary socie¬ 
ties in Turkey (especially Biiyuk Dogu) 
and the Fedayan-i-Islam in Persia and the 
Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt. All were 
agreed that reaction must be stamped out 
here; and the Prime Minister's apparent 
zeal for laicism earned the grudging 
approval of the People’s Republican Party. 
The Democrats were surprised and scared: 
they soon expelled from the party M. 
Ustaoglu, a Deputy for Zonguldak who for 
two months had been under fire for attacks 
on Ataturk and laicism in a provincial 
magazine, but whom the party's disciplinary 
committee had been curiously reluctant to 
bring to book earlier. For a time it seemed 
probable that the Government would adopt 
a less tolerant attitude towards all mani¬ 
festations of religious belief. 

3. In these circumstances the Prime 
Minister evidently felt the need to restate 
the Government’s position. On the 6th 
December he addressed a large crowd in 
Adana. After refuting Opposition charges 
of authoritarianism and painting a highly- 
coloured picture of Turkey’s past poverty 
and present prosperity, he told his audience 
that Turks were free, but that true freedom 
implied limitations on liberties, for men of 


one belief must be restrained from doing 
violence to the freedom of belief of others. 
“ The people of Turkey,” he continued, 
“ are Moslem and will remain Moslem." 
Nobody should dare to attack religious 
freedom in Turkey, and all sincere Moslems 
could rest assured that they were free to 
profess their faith. All sincere Moslems 
likewise knew how to respect the freedom of 
belief of others. The Government’s idea of 
freedom of conscience was definitely 
opposed to the anti-religious conception 
of laicism. But the Government were 
firmly determined to prevent religion 
from being used as a political instru¬ 
ment or as a means of bringing pressure 
on those who held different convictions. 
The Malatya incident had shown the 
danger of this. It was as criminal to 
exploit religion for political aims as it was 
to involve the army in politics. The Gov¬ 
ernment would fight hard, within the frame¬ 
work of existing laws and, if necessary, of 
new laws, against all attempts of extremists, 
whether of the Left or the Right, to under¬ 
mine the freedom of Turkish citizens. 

4. This conception of the nature and 
function of the laic State is not new to the 
Democrat regime. It has been implicit in 
the words and deeds of the Democrat 
leaders ever since their party came to 
power; and it was expressed, though less 
categorically, by the President of the 
Republic in January 1951 (Mr. Eyres’s letter 
to Lord Talbot of the 18th January, 1951). 
The Democrats found that it appealed, not 
only to the peasants and the pious, but also 
to liberal-minded people who, whilst they 
themselves were not practising Moslems 
and would have resisted a return to Moslem 
forms in society and politics, had reacted 
against what they regarded as the unjust 
and unnecessary restraints of the previous 
regime. Moreover, for the Democrats it 
has the merit of being a conception which 
can easily be defended in the name of free¬ 
dom and justice and which a critic can only 
upset by a frontal attack on the Moslem 
faith itself. But it has no roots in the 
history of Islamic societies, to which the 
idea of the total separation of civil and 
religious institutions is largely foreign. It 
implies a new idea of Islam as a personal 
monotheistic belief with no direct effect on 
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action or thinking outside the religious field, 
and with no ecclesiastical organisation. A 
policy based on such ideas is clearly beset 
with hazards. 

5. Nevertheless, the Prime Minister and 
other leaders of the Democrat Party (who 
are, incidentally, rarely practising Moslems 
themselves) must have some such idea at 
the back of their minds; and the more 
moderate and thoughtful members of the 
Opposition are ready to admit in private 
that the President and the Prime Minister 
at any rate are free from the taint of true 
reaction. But some of the Prime Minister’s 
supporters are less sound, and most of his 
countrymen do not share his conception of 
Islam. Therein lies the danger. The Prime 


Minister’s “ sincere Moslem ” may well 
‘‘ know how to respect the freedom of 
belief of others ”: but the past history 
of Turkey and contemporary events in 
neighbouring Moslem countries have shown 
that such exemplary tolerance is by no 
means characteristic of the majority of 
“ sincere Moslems.” Though one may wish 
them well, the Democrats will hardly find 
it easy to steer a middle course between 
Atatiirk’s repression and religious reaction. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office at Fayid. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


JE 1052/2 No. 18 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

The General Middle Eastern Situation 

Mr. Eden to Sir K. Helm (Ankara) 


(No. 251. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 31st December, 1952. 

When the Turkish Ambassador came to 
see me to-day, we had some talk about the 
general Middle Eastern situation. He asked 
what progress we were making in our con¬ 
versations with General Neguib. 1 said I 
was having a great deal of difficulty. His 
Excellency said that he hoped an arrange¬ 
ment would be reached. These military 
dictatorships in the Middle East were all 
admittedly unstable, but he thought it was 
important not to miss a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. I agreed, but said that General 
Neguib was not by any means easy to 
negotiate with, and his speeches were a con¬ 
tinuing irritant to us. If he really wanted 
to work with us, he ought to stop threaten¬ 
ing. The Ambassador rejoined that I would 
understand General Neguib’s internal diffi¬ 
culties. I said that 1 thought I did, but that 
it might do good for the Turks to impress 
upon him that he must come some way to 
meet us. We could not go the whole way to 


meet him. His Excellency said that his 
Government had already done this, but they 
would certainly continue to give advice in 
this strain. He emphasised the importance 
of trying to reach agreement with the present 
Egyptian Government, because he remem¬ 
bered past failures in respect of Persia. 
When Zayed had been Persian Prime 
Minister he had told the Turks that he tried 
to reach agreement with us on a fifty-fifty 
payments basis in respect of Persian oil, but 
that we had not been willing. I said that 
this might well be true, and that I myself 
had warned the Chancellor of the day some 
years before the murder of General Raz- 
mara. But the question of the Sudan and 
Egypt was not really on all fours with this, 
for there we were not only dealing with our 
own business. We were trustees for the 
Sudanese, and we were working with others 
to fulfil a joint responsibility. The Ambas¬ 
sador appeared to accept this. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN 
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WK 1051/1 No. 19 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

(i) Invitation to the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State to visit Turkey; 
(ii) Situation in the Balkans; (iii) Marshal Stalin’s Statement 

Mr. Eden to Sir K. Helm (Ankara) 


(No. 3. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 31st December, 1952. 

The Turkish Ambassador asked to see me 
this evening, when he enquired whether 1 
could give him any information about the 
Prime Minister’s visit to the United States. 
After I had done this in general terms, his 
Excellency said that he had been asked by 
his Government to repeat how much they 
hoped that I would be able to pay them a 
visit during the spring. I would recall that 
when his Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary had been here, they had invited 
Mr. Churchill and myself. They would, of 
course, be delighted if Mr. Churchill could 
still come, but in any event they hoped that 
1 would be able to pay them this visit, 
which would not merely be a return 
courtesy call but would emphasise the 
increasing cordiality of Anglo-Turkish 
relations. His Excellency said that he 
understood that the Easter recess was a 
possible time. If so, it would be entirely 
acceptable to the Turkish Government. 

2. I thanked the Ambassador, and said 
that 1 certainly hoped to be able to come. 
I had not been able to discuss this matter 
finally with the Prime Minister before he 
left for America, but 1 would certainly give 
him firm dates on his return. 

3. We then had some discussion about 
the situation in the Balkans. His Excel¬ 
lency said that his Government had been 
glad of the steady improvement in rela¬ 
tions between Yugoslavia and both Greece 
and Turkey. So far as Yugoslavia was 
concerned, there were three possibilities: 
first, that she should merely separate herself 
from the Cominform and the Soviet Union; 
second, that she should complete such 
separation and declare herself neutral; and 
third, that she should come by degrees to 
work more closely with the Western 
Powers. There now seemed a distinct 
possibility that little by little the third stage 
would be reached. The Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment had recently shown a desire for 
serious staff talks with Turkey. This was 
something quite new for them to offer, and 
showed a marked advance on the position 


a year ago. The Turkish Government 
certainly welcomed this, and the Ambas¬ 
sador added that he did not have to explain 
to me the value of an understanding be¬ 
tween Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey, if it 
could be arranged. 

4. I recalled that it was just the absence 
of this which had faced us with such tragic 
alternatives in the spring of 1941. The 
Ambassador continued that he had men¬ 
tioned the three alternatives because it was 
necessary to recall past Yugoslav policies, 
which had been a little *' Balkanic ” in 
character. I would remember that it was 
Stojadinovic who had first shown an 
inclination to move towards the Rome/ 
Berlin axis. Then there had been 
Markovic, who went to Italy to conclude a 
pact by which a bloc would have been 
created with Bulgaria, Hungary and Italy, 
as against Greece and Turkey. Finally 
there had been Prince Paul's weak attitude, 
which had resulted in Yugoslavia’s joining 
the so-called Anti-Comintern Pact. He 
mentioned all these things, because while 
Turkey regarded Yugoslavia as the most 
solid of the Balkan States, she could still 
suffer on occasion a little of the volatility of 
Roumania. However, his Excellency, 
despite his natural suspicions, was quite 
firm that it was to the general advantage 
that we should continue to work to build 
up closer understanding between his 
country, Greece and Yugoslavia. 

5. The Ambassador then asked for my 
view on Marshal Stalin’s statement. I said 
that I thought that it was in part due to the 
discomfiture which the Soviets had felt as 
a result of having to oppose the Indian 
resolution at the United Nations. All the 
non-Communist Asian States had voted for 
this resolution, and we had noticed that 
even at the Communist-organised Peace 
Congress at Vienna there was criticism of 
the Soviet attitude. The Ambassador 
agreed that this might well be part of the 
reason for the Soviet move at this time. At 
the same time he thought it important that 
we should not at this moment make any 
move to try to approach Russia. It was his 
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own conviction that we had much better 
for the present continue to build up our 
strength and let the Russians come to us. 
After his eight years in Moscow, he was 
quite sure that any move by us at this 
juncture would be used by Moscow for 
their propaganda as indicating that we were 
weak, and therefore that we had to come 
to them. Moreover, the Ambassador con¬ 
tinued, “ if we go once a month to knock at 
their door, we shall lose the Arabs, who 
would also be convinced of our weakness.” 


At the present time Soviet Russia would 
make no lasting agreements. At most she 
would only acquiesce in some tactical 
arrangement. He was quite sure that there 
could be no real settlement until we were 
stronger, and then he was convinced that 
we would get peace. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Athens, 
Belgrade, Moscow and Washington. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 3rd October) 


lo. 238. Confidential) Ankara, 
r, 30th September, 1952. 

With reference to my predecessor’s 
spatch No. 237 of 22nd October, 1951, I 
ive the honour to transmit to you herewith 
y report for 1952 on the leading person- 
ities in Turkey, for the preparation of 
lich I am greatly indebted to Mr. G. G. 
rthur, First Secretary at this embassy. 

I have, &c. 

K. HELM. 
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own conviction that we had much better 
for the present continue to build up our 
strength and let the Russians come to us. 
After his eight years in Moscow, he was 
quite sure that any move by us at this 
juncture would be used by Moscow for 
their propaganda as indicating that we were 
weak, and therefore that we had to come 
to them. Moreover, the Ambassador con¬ 
tinued, “ if we go once a month to knock at 
their door, we shall lose the Arabs, who 
would also be convinced of our weakness.” 


At the present time Soviet Russia woul 
make no lasting agreements. At most sh 
would only acquiesce in some tactici 
arrangement. He was quite sure that ther 
could be no real settlement until we wer 
stronger, and then he was convinced the 
we would get peace. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatc 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Athen; 
Belgrade, Moscow and Washington. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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111. Taray, Cemal Hiisnii. 

112. Ta$kent, Kazim. 

113. Togay, Hulusi Fuat. 

114. Torehan, Habib Edip. 

115. Tozan, Satvet Liitfi. 

116. Tunaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieutenant-General. 

117. U^aner, Fevzi, General. 

118. Ulusan, Aziz, Rear-Admiral. 

119. Orgiiplii, Suat Hayri. 

120. Ostiindag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

121. Velibe$e, Ziihtii. 

122. Yal^in, Hiiseyin Cahit. 

123. Yalman, Ahmet Emin. 

124. Yamut, Nuri, General. 

125. Yircali, Sitki. 

126. Yiicel, Hasan All 

127. Zamangil, Cahit. 

128. Zeytinoglu, Kemal 

129. Zorlu, Fatin Rli§tu. 


1. Acikalin, Cevat 

Born 1898; studied at Galatasaray and graduated 
at Law Faculty of Geneva 1921. Acted as secretary 
to Financial and Economic Commission at Treaty 
of Lausanne 1923. In 1924 secretary in Warsaw. 
1925 assistant to Chief Legal Adviser at Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 1926 sent as Legal Adviser to 
Afghan Government. 1928 charge d’affaires in 
Prague. 1930 counsellor at Tehran. 1931 trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow. 1933 head of Second Department 
at Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1935 Director- 
General of First Department. 1936 attended 
Montreux Conference. Given the rank of minister 
in February 1938. Sent to Antioch as Turkish High 
Commissioner in the Hatay prior to its incorporation 
in the Turkish State. Became deputy Secretary- 
General of the Ministry in 1939. Accompanied 
M. Saracoglu to Moscow in September-October 1939 
and made contacts with Allied Commanders-in-chief 
in Ankara in October, and in 1940 at Aleppo and 
Haifa in company with members of the Turkish 
General Staff. In June 1941 went to Berlin to 
exchange ratifications of Turco-German Treaty of 
Friendship signed at Ankara on 18th June, 1941. 
Appointed Turkish Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. in 
July 1942. In July 1943 recalled to Ankara to 
become Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Was head of the Turkish Economic Mission 
which went to London in February' 1945. 

Appointed Turkish Ambassador to London in 
October 1945. In January 1952 he returned to 
Turkey and once more became Secretary-General 
of the Ministry. 

M. Agikalin is one of Turkey’s most experienced 
and intelligent diplomatists but is considerably 
handicapped by his deafness, which has not, however, 
prevented him from becoming thoroughly proficient 
in the English language. Although it was rumoured 
after the elections of May 1950 that M. A^ikalin’s 
position with the new Democrat Government was 
not too secure, he evidently enjoys the full confidence 
of the present Prime Minister’ Whilst he was in 
London he showed remarkable pertinacity in pre¬ 
senting Turkey’s case for admission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

His wife is a sister of the former wife of Atatiirk 
and they have, in comparison with other official 
Turks, substantial private means. She does not 
appear in society. 

2. Adato, Salomon 

Born in Edime in 1894, he studied law in Istanbul 
and Paris, where he obtained a doctorate. He 
afterwards practised law with considerable success 
in Istanbul, and in the early ’thirties he was for a 
short time legal adviser to the Soviet Embassy. He 


joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
and was elected Democrat Deputy for Istanbul in 
1946 and 1950. He is the only Jewish Deputy in 
the Assembly. 

M. Adato is energetic and frequently speaks in 
the Assembly; but he is chiefly known as a 
prominent member of the Turkish group of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. He regularly attends the 
Union Congresses, and he was chiefly responsible for 
the preparation of the Congress which was held in 
Istanbul in 1951. He is pleasant to meet and 
friendly to us, but his health is not good. He is 
married and knows English, French and German. 

3. Adivar, Dr. Adnan 

Born at Gelibolu in 1882 and educated at the 
Istanbul Medical Faculty, he became prominent at 
the beginning of the War of Independence, and was 
Minister of the Interior, acting Foreign Minister, and 
President of the Grand National Assembly in the 
early days of the Republic. In 1926, after a quarrel 
with Atatiirk. he left Turkey with his wife. Halide 
Edip (q.v.), and spent several years pursuing his 
historical interests, mainly in England and France. 
He returned to Turkey just before the death of 
Atatiirk, was on good terms with President Inonii, 
and in 1946 was elected Independent Deputy for 
Istanbul. In 1950 he failed to get the support of 
either the Democrat or Republican Party and did not 
stand for re-election. 

He is chairman of the special commission which 
is publishing the Encyclopaedia of Islam in Turkish 
and he occasionally writes political articles in the 
Istanbul press. He was aptly described by 
Armstrong in “Grey Wolf” as a “capricious and 
emotional spinster.” He speaks English. French 
and German. 

4. Adivar, Mme. Halide Edip 

Born in 1886 of Donme parentage, and educated 
at the American Girls’ College in Istanbul. She 
was already well known in Turkish political life 
in the days of the C.U.P., and at the beginning 
of the War of Independence she toured Anatolia 
addressing the troops. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to influence Atatiirk she quarrelled with him 
and left Turkey with her second husband, Adnan 
(q.v.), in 1926. On her return, after several years 
of travel in Europe, she became Professor of English 
at Istanbul University and took no further part in 
political life until in 1950 she was elected Indepen¬ 
dent Deputy for Izmir with Democrat support. 

She is well known as a writer of novels, some of 
which have been translated into English, and she 
is still a very important figure in the intellectual 
world in Turkey. She has an acute brain but is 
usually swayed by her emotions. She is well dis¬ 
posed to the British but even more so to the 
Americans. She speaks English and French very 
well. 

5. Agaoglu, Samet 

Born in 1909, his family are Azerbaijani Turks. 
He is a brother of Mile. Sureyya Agaoglu (q.v.) 
and a son of the late Ahmet Agaoglu, once an 
influential Deputy who, together with M. Fethi 
Okyar, started the Free Party in the late *20s. 
Samet’s career began at the Ministry of Commerce, 
where he held several appointments as head of 
department. He left the Ministry to join the Demo¬ 
crat Party and by 1949 was a member of the Party’s 
Administrative Council. Elected Democrat Deputy 
for Manisa in 1950, he was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of State soon after the 
formation of the first Democrat Government. 

He is a close friend of the Prime Minister, 
M. Menderes, and a member of the Executive 


Council of the Democrat Party. His influence in 
the Cabinet is strong, but he is not popular; and 
he is often criticised even by members of his own 
party. He has often been the Government’s spokes¬ 
man, and as Deputy Prime Minister he is in charge 
of press matters. He has recently shown an increased 
interest in the work of the economic departments 
of the Government and has been seeking popularity 
with workers’ organisations. He is an unstable 
person, quarrelsome and quick to suspicion. Before 
his appointment he was in financial difficulties. His 
sister Sureyya and his brother Abdurrahman, a 
businessman, are alleged to be taking advantage of 
Samet’s position. He speaks some French. 

6. Agaoglu, Siireyya, Mile. 

Born about 1905 in Azerbaijan, sister of Samet 
Agaoglu (q.v.) and daughter of Azerbaijan Nationalist 
leader and writer who subsequently became a 
Turkish Republican till his disagreement with 
Atatiirk. On arrival in Turkey in 1920 she studied 
law, obtaining Turkish nationality about 1921. The 
pioneer practising woman lawyer in Turkey, she has 
built up a lucrative practice including commercial 
interests and she has an office in London. She was 
very pleased with her reception and the help she 
received in England in late 1947. Strongly anti- 
Russian and anti-German, she was secretary of a 
Liberal association in Istanbul, but she often adopts 
the attitude of a violent Nationalist. Speaks Eng¬ 
lish, French and Russian. 

She is a mischievous tale-bearer and should be 
treated with caution, as she is said to work for the 
Turkish Secret Police. To our general surprise she 
has just become engaged to a German lawyer much 
younger than herself. 

7. Akaygen. Mehmet Enis 

Born about 1887. From 1907 until the Great War 
was an official of the Ministry of Interior. Became 
vice-consul at Ancona during the war and in 1925 
was counsellor at Moscow. In 1926 became 
Director-General of Political Affairs at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and in November 1927 became 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed 
minister at Athens in 1929 and ambassador at 
Tehran in 1934. Appointed ambassador in Athens 
in August 1939. 

In June 1943, after some hesitation on the part 
of the Turkish Government, he proceeded to Cairo 
to take up his post with the Greek Government 
established there. Subsequently returned to Athens. 
Retired June 1945. 

Akaygen is pleasant and capable. In spite of 
indifferent health, he for some time carried the entire 
burden of the Foreign Ministry and was universally 
liked by all who came into contact with him. Is 
straightforward and honest. 

Was a Democratic Deputy for Istanbul, and went 
to the United Kingdom with the Turkish parlia¬ 
mentary delegation in the spring of 1947. 

He joined the National Party early in 1948 and 
in July 1949 became a member of its executive 
committee. He was not returned in the general 
elections of 1950. 

In May 1952 he was elected chairman of the 
National Party in succession to Mustafa Kentli (q.v.). 

8. Akdur, Faik Zihni 

Born about 1895. Between 1937 and 1939 he 
served as consul at Aleppo and consul-general at 
Beirut. He returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in July 1939 and became Director-General 
of the Third (General) Department. Appointed head 
of First Department in 1942. Minister at Sofia in 
January 1945 and ambassador at Moscow in 1946, 
In June 1949 he returned to the Ministry as 
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secretary-general. In August 1951 he was appointed 
ambassador to Madrid, and in September 1952 he 
was transferred to Rome. 

M. Akdur is not very prepossessing in appearance 
and socially he is heavy though affable. Whilst he 
was secretary-general he was friendly, helpful and 
quite communicative. He was responsible for a 
certain amount of reorganisation in the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Well disposed to us, 
he speaks good French but no English. 

9. Aksal. Ismail Riistii 

Bom in 1911, Pamukova. He was appointed an 
assistant inspector in the Ministry of Finance in 
1934 and in 1938 an inspector. In 1939 he went 
to France to study. In 1942 he was appointed 
Financial and Commercial Secretary at the Turkish 
Embassy in London. In 1945 he returned to Turkey 
and held various high posts in the Ministries of 
Finance and Commerce. In 1946 he was elected 
Deputy for Kocaeli and became Minister of Finance 
on the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949. 

Defeated in the 1950 elections, he is still influential 
in the P.R.P., to whose progressive wing he belongs, 
and he controls the finances of the P.R.P. newspaper 
Ulus. Both he and his charming wife speak good 
English and French. 

10. Aksalur, Izzet, General 

Bom 1894 at Tosya. 1912, entered military 
college. 1914, commissioned in the infantry. Pro¬ 
moted lieutenant 1915. Served Dardanelles (where 
he was twice wounded); in Palestine (where he 
found himself behind the British lines for a week 
and subsequently escaped); and on the Russian 
front. 1920, promoted captain. Served in the War 
of Independence. 1922, promoted major. 1923-25, 
student at the staff college. 1929, promoted 
lieutenant-colonel and on military mission to 
Afghanistan. 1931, instructor at the staff college. 
1933, promoted colonel. 1939, promoted brigadier- 
general. 1940, G.O.C. 1st Division. 1941, promoted 
major-general. 1942, Chief of Staff, First Army. 
1944, G.O.C, XVII Corps. 1946, promoted 
lieutenant-general, G.O.C., IX Corps. 1948, pro¬ 
moted general, G.O.C., Third Army. 1949, Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. Closely associated with 
the P.R.P., he was replaced in June 1950 but 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Democrat 
Minister of Defence and became Secretary-General 
of the Supreme Council for National Defence. In 
September 1952 he was appointed ambassador in 
Tokyo. 

Izzet Aksalur is very short and very rotund. He 
does not look as though he were physically very 
active. Has a very pleasing personality and was 
one of the most able of the Turkish higher 
commanders. 

An expert on the Eastern frontier and its problems. 
Is receptive to modern ideas, very Anglophile and 
forthcoming to British officers. Speaks fair French 
and some German. Apart from his time in Afghani¬ 
stan, his only visit to a foreign country has been a 
short trip to Germany. 

Married. No children. His wife is about twenty 
years younger than her husband. She speaks 
French and is very friendly. 

11. Aksan, Resat 

Born in Istanbul in 1912, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the School of Economics and 
Commerce. In 1930 lie joined the Ottoman Bank, 
and from 1936 to 1940 worked with the Agricultural 
Bank, rising to be assistant manager of the Istanbul 
branch. Director of “ Takas ” (Barter Transactions) 
from 1940 to 1944, when he was appointed inspector 
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in the Central Bank. Manager of the bank’s foreign 
department 1946-49. Appointed assistant director- 
general in 1949, and in 1950 and 1951 was acting 
director-general. 

Is intelligent and extremely hardworking. 
Sympathetically inclined towards us but believes 
that the Bank of England is no better an institution 
than the Turkish Central Bank, nor sterling more 
dignified than the lira. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
French and is learning English. 

12. Alakant, Muammer 

Born in Ala§ehir in 1904, he was educated at the 
American College in Izmir and later studied law in 
Paris. Formerly an adviser in the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and a commercial attache abroad, he was 
elected Democrat Deputy for Zonguldak in the 
General Elections of 1950. 

During 1951 M. Alakant was an active member 
of the Democrat Party and became prominent as a 
strong critic of M. Menderes and his Government. 
Later, however, whilst maintaining a certain inde¬ 
pendence of attitude, he improved his relations with 
the Prime Minister and generally supported the 
Government: and in June 1952 he was appointed 
Minister of State. 

He is married and speaks English and French. 

13. Aipiskcnder, Ferit 

Born in Diyarbakir of Kurdish ancestry in 1907, 
he studied law and later practised as a lawyer in 
Diyarbakir, where he was also legal adviser to the 
Treasury. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 
Deputy for Diyarbakir, and he continues to practise 
at the Bar. Soon after the last war he went to 
England to study the British judicial system. 

Intelligent and remarkably liberal in his thinking, 
M. Alpiskender is one of the best speakers in the 
Assembly. He has in the past been a vigorous critic 
of “ totalitarian ” tendencies within the Democrat 
Party, and his outspokenness has earned him some 
respect among the party leaders. He speaks some 
English and seems to be well disposed to us. 

14. Altincan, Sadik, Admiral 

Born at Izmir in 1896. Graduating in 1918, he 
was in command of destroyers from 1934 to 1941 
and of the Submarine Fleet from 1941 to 1944. He 
was promoted rear-admiral in 1946 and vice-admiral 
in 1947. He was until August 1949 Admiral Com¬ 
manding the Naval Training at Heybeliada, where 
he took active steps to inaugurate the new system of 
training officers and ratings on Royal Navy lines. A 
submarine specialist who received his early training 
in Germany, Altincan is a progressive and efficient 
officer and is not married. Speaks little English and 
good German. Appointed Commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish Navy in July 1949. 

After the 1950 general elections he was appointed 
Commandant of the Naval Forces, a post corre¬ 
sponding to that of First Sea Lord, and in December 
1951 he was promoted admiral. 

15. Alyot, Halim. Dr. 

A Turk form Crete, bom about 1900. Educated 
at Galatasaray, he graduated from Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity in law and later read law and literature in 
Paris. At first a lecturer in law at Istanbul, he was 
later a translator in the Press Bureau and a legal 
adviser in the Ministry of the Interior. In 1950 
he was appointed head of the Press Bureau. 

Dr. Alyot has written books on press legislation, 
security measures and electoral methods, and he 
took part in the drafting of the new Turkish electoral 
law of 1950. He is ambitious but afraid of responsi¬ 
bility and reluctant to take any initiative. His 


department is said to be very inefficiently run. In 
September 1951 he appears to have fallen foul of the 
Deputy Prime Minister, M. Agaoglu (g.v.), who 
supervises the work of his department, and he was 
sent off on enforced leave. However, in December 
1951 he returned to his post. He speaks French and 
Greek, and is friendly to us 

16. Aras, Dr. Tevfik Rii$tu 

Born in Izmir about 1885. Secretary-general of 
C.U.P. Congress in 1909. Served as doctor during 
Balkan war of 1912. when he was captured by Serbs. 
Director of an Ankara newspaper during Kemalist 
movement. Became Deputy in 1923 and Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs Commission. Later in same year 
became President of Turkish Commission for 
Exchange of Population. Became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in March 1925 and held post until 
Atatiirk’s death in 1938. Highlights of his tenure 
of this post were signature of Mosul Treaty in June 
1926, attendance a! meetings of Preparatory Dis¬ 
armament Conference at Geneva, conclusion of 
Gneco-Turkish rapprochement in October 1930, 
attendance at London Economic Conference in June 
1933, signature of Balkan Pact in 1934, President of 
Council of League of Nations in 1935, and conclusion 
of Straits Convention of Montreux in July 1936. 
Was appointed Turkish Ambassador in London in 
January 1939, but was not a success there and was 
recalled in February 1942. Subsequently, Dr. Aras 
lived in retirement writing his memoirs, but in 1945 
he emerged to urge in the press and on the platform 
closer Turco-Russian co-operation. He suffered a 
signal defeat in the “ free ” elections at Zonguldak 
in June 1945. 

In 1946 Dr. Aras left the Republican Party and 
endeavoured to join the Democratic Party as an 
electoral candidate but was refused on account of 
his propaganda for Russo-Turkish co-operation. He 
did not improve matters by his association with a 
“ Human Rights Declaration ” suspected of Com¬ 
munist origin, to which Field-Marshal Qakmak was 
trapped into adhering. At the end of 1946, however, 
he showed signs of deciding that he had backed the 
wrong horse and when President Truman made his 
declaration about aid to Greece and Turkey, Dr. Aras 
•declared his approval. 

At the end of 1947 he secured the Turkish repre¬ 
sentation of the Ellerman Shipping Line and con¬ 
fined himself to business activities. 

After flirting with the National Party he made 
his peace with the Democrats after their victory 
in the 1950 elections, and in July 1950 he was 
appointed Turkish representative on the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. 

His daughter is married to Fatin Ru§tii Zorlu 
(r/.v.). Volatile but intelligent, he maintains friendly 
contact with this embassy. A past number. 

17. Arik, Remzi Oguz 

Born in Kozan in 1899. he studied at the Sorbonne 
and took up archaeology, specialising in Islamic 
history. He became a professor of Islamic history 
at the Theological Faculty of Istanbul University. 
In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party Deputy for 
Seyhan (Adana). 

His relations with the leaders of the Democrat 
Party soon deteriorated—according to the latter on 
account of his disappointment at not getting the 
Ministry of Education, which he greatly coveted. At 
the Regional Congress of the Party in Adana in 1951. 
he criticised the Government violently and was soon 
afterwards expelled from the Democrat Party, having 
refused to accept a severe warning from the party’s 
disciplinary committee. 

In 1952, along with other dissident Democrat 
Deputies, he founded the Peasants’ Party, of which 


he was elected chairman. There is no evidence to 
show that his party has gained many supporters so 
far. He is very chauvinistic and a great talker. He 
is married and speaks English and French. 

18. Atay, Falih Rifki 

Born in 1894 at Constantinople and educated at 
Galata Saray College, where he was later a teacher. 
Was secretary to Cental Pasha in Syria in 1916-18, 
after which he took up journalism. In 1920 joined 
Mustafa Kamel and wrote for the Nationalist press. 
Deputy for Bolu 1923-35, and in the 1923—27 
Assembly was secretary of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. In 1927 he went to Rio de Janeiro as 
Turkish delegate at the International Parliamentary 
Congress, and in 1928 attended the International 
Press Conference at Cologne. On his return he 
became president of the Commission for the Reform 
of the Turkish Alphabet, and, after the Gazi, 
probably did more than anyone else to secure the 
general adoption of the new script. He was a former 
director of the Anatolian Agency. In September 
1930 visited Moscow with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and in April 1931 went to Albania on a 
mission connected with Balkan Union. In 1933 
was member of Turkish delegations to Disarma¬ 
ment Conference in Geneva and Economic Confer¬ 
ence in London. Deputy for Ankara 1935-50. In 
June 1939 he visited the United Kingdom among a 
group of six journalists at the invitation of the 
British Council, and was again in London in May 
1940 with a larger group of the Council’s guests. As 
chief leader-writer of the Ulus, he became the 
mouthpiece of the Turkish Government and his 
articles after the outbreak of war showed an admir¬ 
able appreciation of the Allied point of view. In the 
beginning of 1943 he headed a party of Turkish 
journalists to India. He was an excellent head 
of delegation, courteous, untiring and punctilious. 
As president of the Turkish Press Federation he 
accompanied the Turkish delegation to San Fran¬ 
cisco in April 1945. In July went to London with 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. He again 
visited England early in 1947. 

Following the fall of the Peker Government in 
September 1947 Atay resigned his post as chief 
leader-writer of the semi-official paper Ulus and 
retired to Istanbul to write his memoirs. He had 
been heavily committed to the extremist views of the 
Peker regime and had for months been the target 
of malevolent attacks by Opposition writers. While 
his views may have been embarrassing to the Ulus 
directorate, the loss of his talents caused a rapid 
fall in the circulation of Ulus. But. at the end of 
1949, when the more extremist elements again 
increased their influence in the Republican Party, he 
again started writing editorials for the paper. 

Early in 1952 he founded the P.R.P. daily Dunya , 
which seems to be prospering. One of our most 
consistent supporters, he is now among the most 
powerful and popular Opposition writers. His 
attacks on the Government are sometimes very bitter, 
and he has been brought before the courts for 
articles critical of the Democrat regime. He speaks 
French. 

19. H. A. H. Athenagoras I 

Born in 1886, a Turkish citizen of Epirus, he 
completed his studies at the Theological Faculty of 
Halki (Princes Islands) in 1909, and was appointed 
Archdeacon in Monastir, where he distinguished 
himself by his support of the Greek population. He 
left Monastir for Athens in 1916 when the town 
was occupied by German and Bulgarian forces and 
was later elected Metropolitan of Corfu. He took 
part in several Christian congresses, including the 
Lambeth Conference, and in 1930 was appointed 


Archbishop of New York, where he worked for a 
reconciliation between all the Orthodox Churches 
in the United States. 

Whilst he was in America he acquired United 
States citizenship, but later renounced it when in 
November 1948, to the satisfaction of the State 
Department and of the Turkish authorities, he was 
elected (Ecumenical Patriarch. 

Athenagoras is an impressive figure and a man 
of subtlety. His attempts to reform the Greek 
Orthodox Church have made him unpopular with 
his clergy but he still enjoys the full support of the 
Greek Government and is popular with the Turks, 
for he often makes flattering statements about 
them and is careful to support Turkish charitable 
organisations. He appears to have excellent rela¬ 
tions with the Turkish Government, and in the spring 
of 1952 he exchanged visits with the Prime Minister. 
His prestige was further enhanced by the courtesies 
shown to him by the King and Queen of the Hellenes 
during their visit to Turkey in June 1952. Strongly 
anti-Communist and well disposed to Britain and 
America, he has attempted to reduce the Muscovite 
influence in the Orthodox Patriarchates of the 
Middle East. He knows English, French, Turkish, 
Russian, Italian and German as well as Greek. 

20. Ayan, Halil 

Born in 1904 and educated at the School of 
Political Science. Entering the Corps of Inspec¬ 
tors of the Ministry of Finance in 1928, he spent 
a period of training in France and rose to be 
Inspector-General in 1943. Subsequently he was 
Director-General of the Treasury, Under-Secretary 
of State for Finance, and in 1944 Under-Secretary 
for State in the Prime Minister's Office. Elected a 
Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was appointed Mini¬ 
ster of Finance in the first Democrat Government, 
but resigned in December 1950 because he disagreed 
with the Prime Minister over the budget. Since then 
he has often opposed the Government in the Demo¬ 
crat Party Parliamentary Group. 

Smooth and unreliable, he speaks French. 

21. Baban, Cihat 

Born at Istanbul in 1911. Studied law. Was joint 
editor and proprietor of the newspaper Tasvir until 
October 1949, when the paper ceased publication 
owing to disagreement between the partners and 
falling circulation. 

A sprig of the Kurdish family of the Babans 
of Shahrizor. Cihat Bey is proud of his Kurdish 
origin. Elected as Independent (Opposition) Deputy 
for Istanbul in 1946, he was active in opposition 
to the Government both in the press and in the 
Meclis. In 1949 he visited Switzerland at the 
invitation of the Swiss Government. Elected Demo¬ 
crat Deputy for Smyrna in 1950, he is a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Grand 
National Assembly and since 1950 has been a 
Turkish delegate to the Assembly of the Council of 
Europe. He was chairman of the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference in Istanbul in 1951. 

A burly, dark-visaged, dynamic man, Cihat is 
married to a dull wife and leads a modest life. He 
is pro-British and anti-Soviet but probably xeno- 
phobe at heart. If he can control his emotional 
views and violent methods of expression Cihat Bey 
should have a future in Turkish politics and 
journalism, though he is quite unreliable. Good- 
humoured. Speaks fair French and German. 

22. Banguoglu, Tahsin 

Bom at Drama, Greece, in 1904, he studied at 
the faculty of literature and at Berlin and Breslau 
Universities under German Turkologists. He was 
Docent of the faculty of languages, history and 








geography at Ankara, and has written books on 
linguistics, studies of the ancient Osmanli languages, 
and the main principles of Turkish grammar. 

He was appointed Minister of National Education 
in June 1948 and retained this portfolio in Janu¬ 
ary 1949. Lost his seat in the 1950 elections, 
but is still a member of the Executive Council of 
the People’s Republican Party. 

He is married to a pretty wife and has two 
children, and speaks German and French. Nationalist 
and xenophobe. 

23. Baransel, Nurettin, General 

Bom about 1895, he served in Gallipoli and took 
part in the War of Independence. 

Promoted major-general in 1941, he was appointed 
to the command of the 16th Division in 1943. From 
1944-45, he was Chief of Staff to the First Army. 
In 1946 he was appointed Commander IV Corps 
(since disbanded) and in 1947 promoted lieutenant- 
general. 1950 Commander, III Corps. Appointed 
G.O.C., Third Army (Eastern Turkey), in 1951, and 
soon afterwards promoted general. 

General Baransel is known as a strict disciplin¬ 
arian. He is a man of powerful personality and 
his influence is felt throughout his command. He 
does not hesitate to get rid of inefficient officers, and 
his energy, thoroughness and military thinking are 
above the average. He is friendly to British officers, 
and although he has never been outside Turkey he 
speaks a little French and elementary English. 

24. Barlas, Cemil Sait 

Was born at Istanbul in 1905. Studied law at the 
Universities of Istanbul and Heidelberg. Speaks 
German and French. Practised law and was for 
some time legal adviser to the Eti Bank. Married, 
has two children. 

He was elected Deputy for Antep in 1947, 
became Minister of Commerce in June 1948 and 
in June 1949 Minister of State in charge of foreign 
aid in succession to M. Nurullah Siimer and acted 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs in the absences of 
M. Sadak. In July and November 1949 he visited 
Paris for the meetings of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. 

He lost his seat in the 1950 general elections and 
returned to practise as a barrister; but he is still 
a prominent member of the People’s Republican 
Party, for whom he writes articles in the press. 
At the beginning of 1951 he started a new weekly 
paper. Pazar Postasi . He is a pleasant and approach¬ 
able man who always seemed ready to be helpful 
to us but is somewhat volatile and liable to make 
impetuous statements to the press. As a Minister 
he favoured German interests. He is a champion 
of the Statist policies of Ataturk. 

25. Barut^u, Faik Ahmet 

Bom in Trabzon in 1894. Graduate of faculty of 
law at Istanbul University. Published a newspaper 
during War of Independence. Chairman of Trabzon 
Electric Light Company and of Trabzon Exchange. 
Married, four children. Speaks French. Elected 
Deputy for Trabzon in 1939, he became deputy 
secretary of the People’s Republican Party in 1945. 
1947 (September). Minister of State and Deputy 
Prime Minister in Hasan Saka’s Cabinet and 
retained this post on the change of Government 
1948. but lost it on the formation of the Gunaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. 

Re-elected Deputy for Trabzon in 1950. he has 
since been chairman of the People’s Republican 
Party parliamentary group, and has taken a leading 
part in the Assembly debates on behalf of the 
Opposition. His attacks on the Government have 
been moderate, and he has done much to improve 
relations between the two main political parties. 


26. Basman, Avni 

Born about 1896, he made his career in the 
Ministry of Education, where he held various posts 
as inspector. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Education in 
the first Democrat Government, but resigned after 
three months, nominally for reasons of health, but 
actually because he was unable to face criticism 
of his Ministry in the Assembly. 

M. Barman speaks fluent but inaudible English 
and is very friendly to us. He was said to be so 
fond of the British that he was nicknamed “ Ingilizi 
Avni.” In 1951 he became chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the newly-formed Anglo-Turkish 
Cultural Society. He is pleasant and intelligent but 
colourless. 

27. Bayar, Celal 

Born at Gemlik about 1884 and educated privately, 
he became cashier in the Brusa branch of the 
Deutsche Orient Bank. Joined Mustafa Kemal at 
an early stage, and served with distinction in the 
War of Independence as a guerrilla leader, disguised 
as a “hoca.” In 1923 was elected Deputy for 
Smyrna, and was appointed Minister of National 
Economy the same year. In 1924 became Minister 
of Reconstruction (for the settlement of refugees) 
in Ismet Pasha’s second Cabinet, but soon resigned 
to become director-general of the 1$ Bankasi on the 
recommendation of the Gazi. In 1928 was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Grand National Assembly. In December 1931 was 
elected Vice-President of the Supreme Economic 
Council. In September 1932, at the height of the 
financial and economic crisis, finding his bank’s 
operations hampered by the Government’s 
exaggerated policy of State control of trade and 
industry, Celal went direct to the Gazi, with the 
result that he was appointed Minister of National 
Economy. Went to Athens in May 1933 to nego¬ 
tiate commercial agreement (signed 9th May) and 
established cordial relations with Tsaldaris Govern¬ 
ment. In June accompanied Tevfik Rii$tii Aras 
to London as “ second head ” of the Turkish dele¬ 
gation to the Economic Conference. On this 
occasion visited also Paris and Berlin and negotiated 
“clearing” agreements with the French and 
German Governments. In September 1937 he 
became Acting Prime Minister to allow Ismet Inonii 
a period of rest. The following month Ismet resigned 
and Celal became Prime Minister. He formed his 
second Cabinet after the election of Ismet Inonii 
as President in November 1938, but it was short¬ 
lived; Celal resigned unexpectedly in January 1939 
at a time when several serious financial scandals, 
notably the “ Impeks ” affair and the Denizbank 
case, were being investigated. No stigma of direct 
responsibility for the scandals exposed attached 
itself to Celal personally. 

'At the end of 1945, with Adnan Menderes (r/.v.) 
and Fuat Kopriilu (</.v.), he founded the Democrat 
Party and became its leader. He himself was elected 
Deputy for Istanbul in 1946, but his party won 
only about fifty seats, and maintained that the 
elections had been rigged by the People’s Republican 
Party administration. In the general elections of 
May 1950 his party was returned to power with a 
large majority and he was subsequently elected 
third President of the Republic, at the same time 
resigning the official leadership of the Democrat 
Party. As President, he has. like his predecessors, 
retained most of the effective power in his own 
hands. 

Celal. who is married and has three children, has 
a straightforward and earnest character. He is 
generally reputed to be a man who may be relied 
on to carry out his undertakings, a reputation which 


can be fully endorsed by the embassy’s experience 
of him. A hard worker and abstemious. He is an 
experienced banker and economist and enjoys much 
prestige and popularity in the country. He was 
always very close to Ataturk. 

He has had more contact with the West than his 
predecessor, and as President has been much more 
forthcoming. His manners in public are easy and 
informal, and it has been part of his policy to 
dispense with the formality and ceremony which 
surrounded Inonii and to mix more freely with the 
people. He is intelligent, speaks very little French 
and has a sense of humour. He is very well dis¬ 
posed to Britain; and in February 1952 he headed 
the Turkish delegation which attended the funeral 
of His Majesty King George VI. 


28. Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip 

Born about 1885 in Rhodes. In 1923 was 
appointed Turkish Representative in Paris. Trans¬ 
ferred to Bucharest in April 1925. Appointed 
ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Ankara and 
transferred to Rome in July 1934. July 1943, 
reappointed ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to 
Ankara and appointed ambassador to Washington in 
January 1945, to Rome in June 1948 and to London 
in 1951. 

He is a bachelor of good taste and pleasant 
address, but he does not give an impression of 
strength. He speaks French well, and moderate 
English. 


29. Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet 

Born in Constantinople about 1882. Educated at 
the Galata Saray College. Entered the Turkish 
Diplomatic Service and served as a secretary at 
Paris and Berlin. Returned to the Sublime Porte 
early in the armistice, but in 1920 went to Ankara, 
where he at once became Political Director at the 
Foreign Ministry, and accompanied the Nationalist 
mission to Europe in 1922. In 1924 was counsellor 
in London, and in January 1925 again became head 
of the Political Section of the Foreign Ministry. In 
the summer of 1925 he became minister at Belgrade, 
holding the post till November 1927, when he became 
private secretary to the President of the Republic. 
In July 1928 was appointed ambassador at Kabul, 
where he was not a success, but his position was 
made very difficult by the collapse of Ammanullah 
and the consequent eclipse of Turkish influence. 
Became Secretary-General to the Presidencv of the 
Republic in the spring of 1932, and on resigning 
the post in October 1933 was elected Deputv for 
Manisa, which he represented until 1950. Soon 
afterwards appointed Minister of Education. 
Resigned this post in July 1934. ostensibly in order 
to devote himself to historical studies. Joined the 
Democrat Party in the spring of 1946 and left in 
1948 to join the National Party, of which he was 
elected chairman in spring 1950. Defeated in the 
1950 general elections, he was leader of the 
National Party until 1951, when he was re-elected 
to the committee, but not to the chairmanship of 
the party. He remained editor of the National Party 
newspaper Kudret until it ceased publication in 
July 1952. 

Yusuf Hikmet is short, dark and insignificant in 
appearance. He is, however, intelligent and 
pugnacious, but has agreeable manners. He is 
authoritarian in his dealings with the National Party, 
but in spite of objections he is still its main figure! 
He is a very severe critic of the Democrat Govern¬ 
ment, and has continually warned them against 
excessive foreign commitments. Has a charming 
wife who is, however, something of a cripple. 


30. Bele, Refet, General 

Bom in 1881 at Tmovo. 1898-1908 was employed 
in the gendarmerie in Macedonia. Commanded the 
gendarmerie battalion in the Army of Liberation in 
1908. Went to the staff school in 1911, and was 
sent to Damascus in 1912. Became famous as the 
defender of Gaza in 1916, and 1918 received the 
command of the XXlIIrd Army Corps in Palestine. 
At the armistice was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the gendarmerie, and in May 1919 commander of 
the Illrd Army Corps at Sivas. Landed at Samsun 
with Mustafa Kemal, and immediately became one 
of the latter's chief lieutenants. In September 
commanded the Nationalist forces at Konya and in 
March 1920 was appointed commander on the Aydin 
front. In September was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, holding the post till April 1921. After 
holding various commands, was Minister of National 
Defence from July 1921 to January 1922. After the 
Mudanya Conference was appointed Governor of 
Thrace, but remained in Constantinople, where he 
rapidly overthrew the Sultan’s Government and 
established Nationalist authority. In July 1923 
elected Deputy for Constantinople. In the autumn 
began to show Opposition tendencies over the 
proclamation of the republic, and was in close 
touch with the Caliph and Rauf Bey. Resigned his 
deputyship in May 1924 and thereafter lived quietly 
in Constantinople, though maintaining close touch 
with Rauf and other Opposition leaders. In Octo¬ 
ber withdrew his resignation of deputyship, publicly 
joined forces with the Oppositionists, resigned from 
the People’s Party and became one of the leaders 
of the new- Progressive Party. In July 1926 was 
tried at Ankara for participation in the alleged plot 
against the life of the President of the Republic, but 
was acquitted, supposedly because of his prestige 
with the army. In October he announced his 
abandonment of political life, and in November 
finally resigned his deputyship. In 1931 he visited 
Ankara, and it was rumoured that he was to return 
to political life. Later he was put forward as 
independent candidate for Istanbul at the parlia¬ 
mentary elections, but his candidature was vetoed 
by the Popular Party and came to nothing. He was, 
however, returned as an independent Deputy for 
Istanbul in February 1935. Visited the United 
Kingdom in May 1940 as the guest of the British 
Council with a group of journalists. 

Was elected Deputy for Istanbul in 1947, but lost 
his seat in 1950. However, he remains on good 
terms with the Democrat leaders and is still Turkish 
representative on the Advisory Commission of the 
United Nations Near East Relief and Works Agency. 
He is not often seen in Ankara nowadays : he seems 
to be settling down in Beirut. 

General Refet was one of the most able of the 
Nationalist leaders and of considerable political 
ability. In 1922 at Constantinople, showed himself 
to be an extremely keen and clever tactician. 
Dapper and speaks French. 

31. Belen, Fahri, General 

Born at Bolu in 1892. He was educated at the 
Istanbul Military Academy and took part in the 
Balkan War. the First World War and the War of 
Independence. He afterwards held a number of 
staff appointments, taught at the War Academy, 
and wrote a number of books on military history. In 
1950 he retired from the army to stand as Democrat 
Party candidate for Bolu. was elected and became 
Minister of Public Works in the first Democrat 
Government. He resigned in October 1950 for 
reasons of health, though he had had differences with 
his colleagues. He has since opposed the Govern¬ 
ment, and in particular the Prime Minister, in the 
Democrat Party Parliamentary Group. He speaks 
only Turkish. 












32. Belger, Nihat Rcsad, Professor Dr. 

Bom in 1882. A heart specialist. He visited 
Lausanne with the Turkish delegation under Ismet 
Inonii, with whom he apparently quarrelled on 
questions of policy. He thereafter spent about 
fifteen years in voluntary exile, mainly in France. 
After his return to Turkey he practised for some 
years at Istanbul and also assisted in the Italian 
hospital there. Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Health and Public 
Assistance in the first Democrat Government, but 
resigned four months later after differences with the 
Prime Minister. In December 1950 he was elected 
President of the Red Crescent. At the end of 1951 
he went to the United States at the invitation of 
the United States Government, and spent a few 
months there. 

He is ambitious and aspired to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He appreciates entertainment and 
attention. He is married to an Egyptian and speaks 
good English and French. 

33. Benderlioglu, Atif 

Bom in Ankara about 1905, he studied law ’n 
Istanbul and practised as a lawyer until he was 
elected Mayor of Ankara soon after the victory of 
the Democrat Party in the general elections of 1950. 
In 1951 he was also elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Democrat Party. 

In 1951 he visited the United Kingdom at the 
invitation of the British Council and came back very 
pleased with his reception there. In 1952 he attended 
an International Conference of Mayors in the United 
States. 

Energetic, but not very quick-witted, M. Bender- 
lioglu is highly thought of in the Democrat Party. 
He is very friendly and helpful to us. He speaks 
Turkish only. 

34. Bilkur, $efik 

Bom in Salonika in 1904, he studied commercial 
subjects in Istanbul and Paris. He then entered the 
Turkish Civil Service and was successively head of 
the Business Research Department of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Economy, head of the Advisory 
Council at the Agricultural Bank, and Financial 
Counsellor to the Supreme Control Council. In 1948 
he was appointed Director-General of the Statistical 
Department, which is under the immediate juris¬ 
diction of the Prime Minister. M. Bilkur is also 
Secretary-General of the Turkish Economic Associa¬ 
tion, corresponding member of the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth 
(London) and of the International Institute of 
Statisticians, The Hague. He has represented 
Turkey as principal delegate at several Statistical 
Congresses abroad: and he owns and edits the 
Turkish Economist (Turk Ekortomi Dergisi). M. 
Bilkur. who is energetic and co-operative, has done 
much to improve the Turkish Statistical Department, 
though he has been handicapped by a shortage of 
trained staff. He maintains good relations with us 
and with the Americans. He is popular with the 
Government, and in particular with the Prime 
Minister. He is an entertaining talker and speaks 
excellent French and fair English and German. 

35. Birgi, Muharrem Nun 

Bom in Istanbul in 1908, he studied at Galata- 
saray. in Paris and in Geneva. A career diplomat, 
he has served in Washington. Vichy and Madrid. 
Recalled to Ankara, he was appointed head of the 
Co-ordination Department, head of the Consular 
Department, head of the Second Department, and 
finally Assistant Secretary-General of the Ministry'. 


He has attended several international meetings as 
Turkish delegate; he was one of the Turkish repre¬ 
sentatives at the N.A.T.O. meetings in Lisbon in 
1952 and accompanied the Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on their official visit to 
Athens. 

M. Birgi, who is of more than average intelligence, 
is a strong pillar of the Foreign Ministry and is 
popular among his colleagues and with the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. He has been very helpful to us. He 
speaks excellent French and fair English. He is 
unmarried. 

36. Bolukbasi, Osman 

Born in Kir$ehir about 1905, he studied law. He 
joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
in 1946, but quarrelled with the party leaders and 
founded the National Party, of whose executive 
committee he is a member. In November 1949 he 
was accused of plotting against the lives of Inonii 
and Bayar, was arrested, but was released after a 
few days owing to insufficient evidence. 

Elected Deputy for Kir§ehir in the 1950 general 
elections, he was the only National Party Deputy in 
the Assembly. He is a vehement and emotional but 
effective speaker, and he has frequently attacked 
the policy of the Democrat Government in the 
Assembly. He knows no foreign language. 

37. Buryak, Rifki Salim 

Born in Ankara in 1913, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science. He was professor of 
diplomatic history there until his election as Demo¬ 
crat Deputy for Erzerum in 1950. In March 1951 
he was appointed Minister of Customs and Mono¬ 
polies. 

In October 1951 he was elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Democrat Party, and soon after¬ 
wards, following complaints that the Committee was 
packed with Ministers, he resigned from the Govern¬ 
ment and chose to continue to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee. He is a regular contributor to Zafer. 

He is married and has two children. 

38. Cakmak, $ e fik. General 

Born in 1896 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the 
end of war 1914-18. Commanded the Air Division 
at Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. 
Visited the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942. His main interest, while 
Chief of Air Staff, was to create a big Turkish air 
force, and he continually demanded the latest types 
of aircraft, regardless of whether the Turks would 
be able to absorb or maintain them. 

He stood as a National Party candidate in the 

1950 general elections, but was not returned. In 

1951 he was elected secretary-general of the party, 
and in 1952 he was re-elected to its Executive 
Committee. 

General Cakmak is of medium height, stout, and 
lethargic. He was prematurely retired at the age 
of 50 (normally retiring age of a major-general is 60). 
probably because of his alleged introduction of 
politics into service affairs. He is jovial and has 
a pleasant manner. He has a working knowledge 
of French. Married to a daughter of the late Field- 
Marshal Cakmak. by whom he was much influenced. 

39. Carim, Fuat 

Born about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefect of Bornova, 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Put en 


dispunibilite on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Inonii. Was, 
nevertheless, relegated to posts of comparatively 
secondary importance—consul in Milan for some 
years. Recalled to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
after the death of his wife and put in charge of the 
Fourth Department. Subsequently consul-general in 
Barcelona. Appointed minister to Jedda in 1945, 
Recalled after four months and appointed deputy 
secretary-general. Secretary-general from 1947 to 
1949, when he was appointed ambassador at Rio de 
Janeiro. (He had been wanting a post abroad after 
four years in the Ministry.) 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat; 
he is most critical and most candid. He is also quick 
in the uptake and clear-headed. Like all secretaries- 
general here, he was overwhelmed with work owing 
to the passion for centralising and retaining all 
initiative at the top. 

Speaks French. Italian and Arabic. 


40. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Born in Constantinople in 1882. Grandson on 
his mother's side of Mehemet Ali, field-marshal, who 
was Turkish delegate at Berlin Congress. He has 
both German and Polish blood. Graduated from the 
military school in 1905. 1908-11 military attache 

at Rome. During World War I fought on the 
Palestine and Caucasus fronts. Was one of the 
first Turkish generals to join the Kemalist move¬ 
ment, and was one of Mustafa Rental's most trusted 
leaders until his tendency to take an independent 
line in the field led, late in 1920, to his appointment 
as Kemalist Ambassador at Moscow, where he 
negotiated the Turco-Russian Treaty of March 1921. 
Was recalled in April 1922 and resumed his military 
command. In 1923 was elected Deputy for Ankara 
and Vice-President of the Assembly. Later became 
inspector-general at Konya, but resigned in October 
1924, by which time he had become associated with 
the Rauf-Adnan-Refet Opposition group. In 
November he resigned from the People's Party and 
became secretary-general of the new Progressive 
Party. In 1926 was arrested and tried at Smyrna 
for participation in the alleged plot against Mustafa 
Kemal, but was acquitted. His reception by the 
President in November 1926, and again early in*1927. 
gave rise to a rumour that Ali Fuat was returning 
to the Kemalist fold, but this was not confirmed, 
and lie ceased to be a Deputy in September 1927. 
Lived in retirement until June 1933, when he was 
elected Deputy for Konya. After taking little part 
in parliamentary life for six years he was appointed 
Minister of Public Works in April 1939. Ali Fuat 
took a keen interest in the various British projects 
put forward in 1941 and 1942 for improving com¬ 
munications with Syria, and by comparison with 
other departments the work was singularly free from 
petty administrative interference. In February 1943 
became Minister of Communications, where he did 
good work. 

He ceased to be a Minister with the change of 
Government in 1946. During the following year he 
continued to retain the confidence of the President 
but let it be known that he was not unfavourably 
disposed towards the liberalising “rebels” of the 
People s Republican Party and secured a good press 
with the Opposition. 

On the death of General Karabekir in January 
1948. General Cebesoy was almost unanimously 
elected president of the Grand National Assembly. 
In the autumn of 1948 he was replaced by 
Saracoglu through the action of some P.R.P. 
elements—clearly supported by the President—who 
objected to his intimate relations with members of 
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the Opposition. Just before the general elections of 
1950 he resigned from the P.R.P. and was elected 
Independent Deputy for Eski$ehir with Democrat 
Party support. When the first Democrat Party was 
formed he hoped to become Minister of Defence 
or President of the Assembly and was disappointed 
when no appointment was offered to him. 

Agreeable and urbane. General Cebesoy's tastes 
are essentially European. He was formerly on 
friendly terms with the Germans. Parsimonious 
in his nabits, he occasionally gives pleasant intimate 
parties and likes bridge. He is fond of the ladies. 

41. Qelikbasi, Fethi 

Born in Burdur in 1912, he studied law at Istanbul. 
Taking up the academic profession, he eventually 
became Dean of the School of Political Sciences in 
Ankara. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 
Deputy for Burdur. 

A popular figure in the Democrat Party, and a 
member of its Executive Committee, M. £elikba$i 
is a frequent speaker in the Assembly. Intelligent 
and critical, he is a sociable and cultivated man. He 
is married and speaks French well. 

42. Cigekdag, Osman §evki 

Born in <7i<?ekdag in 1899, he studied law in 
Ankara and practised as a lawyer until 1950, when 
he was appointed Democrat Party Deputy for 
Ankara. He is a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Democrat Party and chairman of the 
Society for the Protection of Children. 

He is something of a demagogue and is said to 
have a following in the poorer quarters of Ankara. 
He is married, drinks heavily, and speaks Turkish 
only. 

43. Deyraer, §efik Husnu 

Once leader of the Turkish Workers’ Party, 
Dr. §efik Husnu was bom in Salonika of Donme 
parents. He is now over 60 years of age. He is 
a fanatical orthodox Marxist and is believed to 
have spent some years in Russia between the two 
wars. With Sabiha Sertel (r/.v.) he shares the dis¬ 
tinction of being probably the only highly-trained 
Turkish Marxist. He formed his party in the early 
months of 1946 and became very active in building 
up cells in the Istanbul factories and in inspiring 
the outcrop of ephemeral dailies and weeklies, 
Marxist in colour, which appeared during the autumn 
of 1946. He was arrested, together with other alleged 
Communists, in December 1946 and was sentenced 
to several years' hard labour. He was released under 
the amnesty of 1950, and has since returned to his 
practice as a specialist in venereal disease in Istanbul. 
He is never heard of nowadays. 

44. Dicleli, Vedat 

Bom at Diyarbekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasaray and the Paris Law Faculty. Elected 
a P.R.P. Deputy for Diyarbekir in 1946. In June 
1949 he was appointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. In 1950 he lost his seat but is still an 
important member of the P.R.P. 

As a Minister he was very affable and friendly 
and did not seem to be as careful or suspicious as 
most Turks on first meeting. He is a doctor of law. 
married, with one child. He speaks good French. 

45. Diilger, Mithat 

Born in 1899 in Salihli (/Egean), he is a graduate 
of the School of Political Sciences. Governor 
(Kaymakam) of a sub-district (1923-24); Inspector 
at the Ministry of Finance (until 1931). Chairman 
of the Inspectors’ Committee at the Turkish Agri¬ 
cultural Bank (1932-38), assistant director-general of 
the bank (1938-46), member of the board of 
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directors. Central Bank (1946), assistant director- 
general, Central Bank (1946-49). He was appointed 
director-general of the Agricultural Bank on 1st July, 
1950, after the D.P. accession to power. 

An efficient administrator, Mithat Diilger has 
played a prominent role in the D.P. Government’s 
policy for agricultural development throughout the 
country, especially by increasing the volume of 
agricultural credits to peasants and farmers. Diilger, 
who is on very good terms with the President and 
the Prime Minister, is married and speaks French. 

46. Ebuzziya, Ziyad 

Born in 1911. Educated at Galata Saray School 
and at Istanbul Law Faculty. Was proprietor of 
newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly pro-German 
in sympathy during greater part of war. Through 
his newspaper M. Ebuzziya exercised some influence 
particularly in the provinces. Was unsuccessful as 
independent Opposition candidate for Konya in 1946, 
but was returned as Democrat Deputy for Konya in 
1950. Went to Strasburg in 1950, 1951 and 1952 
as a member of the Turkish delegation to the Council 
of Europe. 

A tubercular subject, M. Ebuzziya spent much 
time in Switzerland during 1947-48. He is a 
spendthrift and was an alcoholic, and effective 
control of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed 
to his colleague, Cihat Baban, before it ceased 
publication in October 1949. 

M. Ebuzziya is fairly intelligent but unstable. 
He speaks French and German well. 

47. Egriboz, Nihat 

Born in 1893 at Salonika. Secured a diploma for 
higher agriculture studies and went to Germany to 
specialise in entomology and agricultural botany. 
After holding a number of teaching posts, including 
lectureship at the Agricultural College, Veterinary 
and Forestry Colleges, he created the first Agricul¬ 
tural Museum in Turkey and ran it for many years. 
He served as a reserve officer in the first world war 
and subsequently fought in the War of Independence. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Canakkale in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Agriculture in the first 
Democratic Government, but was dropped during a 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 owing to differences 
of opinion with the Prime Minister. 

He is an affable and benevolent man, but as 
Minister he was not very effective. He was well 
disposed towards this embassy. 

He is married and has three children. He speaks 
German well, and likes the Germans. 

48. Frim, Nihat 

Bom at Kandira in 1912; studied law locally and 
at the Sorbonne. Lectured on International Law 
at the School of Political Sciences, was for some 
time legal adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and accompanied Turkish delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in that capacity. 

Deputy for Kocaeli until 1950, he was a member 
of the Turkish parliamentary delegation to England 
in 1947 and on his return he organised with Kasim 
Gulek the revolt of the thirty-five younger men, 
rebels of the Republican Party. 

Minister of Public Works 1948-49 and Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of State 1949-50. Lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still an 
active member of the P.R.P. Opposition and writes 
daily leading articles in the Opposition paper Ulus . 
of which he is editor. In spring 1951 he was 
appointed a professor of law at Ankara University. 

A favourite protege of Ismet Inonii, he was 
largely responsible for the new electoral law under 
which the 1950 elections were held. Intelligent but 
dull, he speaks French and some English. He is 


bitterly disliked by the Democrats, largely owing 
to his critical attitude towards the despatch of 
Turkish troops to Korea. He is friendly to us. 

49. Erkin, Feridun Cemal 

Born in 1898. Educated at Istanbul and was 
at first destined for business career. About 1924, 
however, became associated with exchange of 
Turco-Greek populations and came to notice of 
M. Saracoglu, then president of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion. As a result, he entered Turkish diplomatic 
service and went to London in 1928 as first 
secretary. In 1929 recalled to Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which he soon left for the Ministry of 
Public Debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
head of the section dealing with British Empire 
affairs. Later acting head of the Consular Depart¬ 
ment. In 1932-33 he accompanied M. Saracoglu on 
his financial mission to Paris in connexion with the 
Public Debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
in Berlin. 1935-37 consul-general at Beirut. In 
1937 head of the Commercial Department at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and in July 1938 consul- 
general in Berlin. In July 1939 returned to Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and was appointed Director- 
General of the First Department, which brought him 
into constant contact with His Majesty’s Embassy. 
In October 1939 he accompanied M. Saracoglu, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, on his mission to 
Moscow. In August 1942 M. Erkin was appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Chief expert adviser to Turkish 
delegation to San Francisco in April 1945 and subse¬ 
quently accompanied Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to London. 

M. Erkin, who owed his advancement to 
M. Saracoglu (<?.v.), also enjoyed the confidence of 
President Inonii and was thus able to survive a 
Cabinet change which brought to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs M. Hasan Saka, with whom his 
relations were not good. In 1947 he was appointed 
ambassador to Rome. 

In June 1948, however, the general feeling in 
Turkey that her situation was not properly under¬ 
stood in the United States led to M. Erkin’s appoint¬ 
ment to Washington, since he is, with the exception 
of Menemencioglu, the most quick-witted and 
intelligent of the Turkish diplomatists. He is, how¬ 
ever, apt to be a pessimist and an alarmist. He is 
also rather vain and very sensitive, faults which 
are more than shared by his wife, who is handsome 
in an oriental way (she comes from Bagdad), dresses 
expensively and has a fine mezzo-soprano voice of 
professional standard. 

50. Esnier, Ahmet §tikrii 

Born about 1888 of Turkish Cypriot origin. A 
journalist by profession. During the armistice period 
he was on the staff of the Vakil, to which he con¬ 
tributed many attacks on the Allies. Represented 
his paper at the Lausanne Conference, and became 
chief editor of the Son Saat in 1926. Atatiirk 
charged him with the reorganisation of the Turkish 
press and by 1931, as editor of the Milliyct . he had 
become a person of considerable importance in the 
journalistic world, and his leading articles became 
gradually less anti-British (except during the 
disorders in Cyprus). In 1933 he accompanied the 
Turkish delegation to the London Economic Con¬ 
gress. Deputy for Istanbul 1939, when he became 
secretary of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; in June he was nominated a member of 
the newly constituted Independent group of the 
People’s Party. Visited the United Kingdom in May 
1940 as one of a group of journalists invited by the 
British Council and in the autumn of 1941 was a 
member of another group which visited the United 
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Kingdom and the United States. In 1944 one of 
two representatives of Turkey at Conference of 
International Labour Bureau at Philadelphia. 

M. Esmer, who w'as educated at Columbia 
University, speaks fluent English, and is married 
to a pleasant lady of Finnish origin, who also speaks 
good English. He was foreign editor of the P.R.P. 
newspaper Ulus. His articles were unemotional and 
clearly reasoned and generally favourable to the 
British point of view. Outlook definitely Western 
with strong American sympathies. 

Was appointed head of the Turkish Information 
Office set up in New York in 1947 and director- 
general of the Press Bureau in 1949. He contested 
Ankara unsuccessfully as People’s Republican Party 
candidate in the 1950 elections. Soon after the 
elections he had to resign from the Press Bureau 
and became Professor of Diplomatic History at the 
School of Political Science. He is also diplomatic 
correspondent of Ulus ; and he has recently shown a 
growing tendency to be critical of British policy, in 
which Tie detects the remnants of “ imperialism,” in 
the Middle East. 

He is a bore, but his wife is an amusing and 
malicious gossip. 


51. Ete, Muhlis 

Born in 1904, he studied economics and holds 
a German university degree. From 1930 to 1939 
he held various academic posts in Istanbul teaching 
political economy and financial legislation, money 
and statistics. He has published a number of 
treaties and studies and edits the review Turkish 
Economy. Formerly a member of the Supervising 
Council of the Prime Minister’s Department. He 
was elected Democrat Deputy in 1950 and became 
Minister of State Industries in the first Democrat 
Government. In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 
1951 he became Minister of Commerce and 
Economy. In June 1952 the Prime Minister, wishing 
to reshuffle his Cabinet, invited him to return to the 
Ministry of State Industries. M. Ete took this as a 
slight and resigned. 

A knowledgeable and capable Minister, but rather 
vain and pedantic. He often criticised State 
monopoly during the P.R.P. administration and was 
largely responsible for formulating the Democrat 
Party policy of transferring State industries to private 
enterprise.” He speaks French and German and a 
very little English, and his wife speaks English. 


52. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik 

Born in Istanbul in 1904. A graduate of the 
Istanbul faculty of law, he took up journalism 
early and worked on the staff of several Istanbul 
newspapers. In 1937 he moved to Ankara to become 
the principal sub-editor of Ulus. After the signing 
of the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 1939, he 
received a special assignment from the People’s 
Republican Party to write a history of the British 
Empire, which was widely distributed in the Party. 

In 1946 Fenik, who was no longer a supporter of 
the People’s Republican Party, was dismissed from 
Ulus and returned to Istanbul to work with Yalman 
( q.v .). Returning to Ankara in 1949, he became a 
Democrat Party press officer and started Zafer, 
which has developed into the official organ of the 
Democrat Party. Imprisoned for a press offence 
early in 1950, he was released after his election as a 
Democrat Deputy for Ankara in May 1950. 

In 1951 Fenik led the Turkish press delegation 
to the United Kingdom. Emotional and very touchy, 
he needs careful handling: some of his unbalanced 
leading articles have got him into trouble with his 
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own party, and he has lost his exclusive control of 
Zafer, for which the Democrat Party have appointed 
a committee of management. 

An average writer and an undistinguished editor, 
Fenik is a close friend of President Celal Bayar. He 
is basically well disposed to us, but we have often 
suffered from his rashness and unreliability. His 
wife, also a journalist, was elected to the Ankara 
Municipality in September 1950. 

53. Gedik, Hakki 

Born in U$ak in 1896, he studied in Switzerland 
and became a well-off businessman. 

He was elected Democrat Deputy for Kiitahya 
in 1946 and again in 1950. At the time of the 
Cabinet reshuffle in March 1951 he was appointed 
Minister of State Industries in M. Menderes’s 
Government, but he resigned in December 1951 
following allegations in the opposition press of 
nepotism in the placing of Government contracts. 
He denied, however, that his resignation was con¬ 
nected with these reports. 

M. Gedik is a sociable and hard-working man 
who favours private as opposed to State enterprise. 
He is a close friend of M. Menderes. He is married, 
has one child and speaks French. 

54. Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim 

Born about 1892 at Eski$ehir, the son of a local 
merchant. Graduated from the Istanbul medical 
faculty in 1922 and later studied mental diseases in 
Munich. In 1926 he was appointed lecturer, and in 
1933 professor of mental diseases at the Istanbul 
medical faculty. A long-standing member of the 
People’s Republican Party, he was suddenly 
appointed Governor and Mayor of Istanbul in 1949. 
He had the wisdom to resign from the party on 
this appointment and has managed to retain his post 
in spite of the Democrat Party’s victory in the 1950 
general elections. 

Formerly president of the Green Crescent (the 
Turkish anti-alcoholic league) he is still noted for his 
severity to drunks. He is a diminutive but energetic 
and businesslike man. and he has shown himself to 
be an able if sometimes officious administrator. He 
is extremely friendly. He speaks French and 
German and his wife speaks English. 

55. Goker, Muzaffer 

Born in 1889 and studied history at Istanbul and 
Paris. In March 1934 and again in February 1935 
Deputy for Konya, and shortly afterwards became 
member of Foreign Affairs Commission of Assembly. 
From 1936 to 1938 combined parliamentary duties 
with those of Chair of History at Ankara University, 
which had been established by Atatiirk, with whom, 
during this period, he was on terms of very close 
personal friendship. Dropped his university duties 
soon after becoming rapporteur of Foreign Affairs 
Commission in 1938 and devoted himself increa¬ 
singly to political work after his appointment to 
chairmanship of Commission in 1940. In April 
1944. after requesting an appointment abroad, 
primarily for financial reasons but also in order to 
obtain experience in foreign affairs, he was appointed 
ambassador in Tokyo, probably because the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs resented and feared his 
increasing influence in Turkish foreign policy and 
therefore chose for him a distant and unpopular post. 

He got away from Tokyo in 1946 and was for a 
time with the Turkish delegation at the United 
Nations Organisation. 

He was appointed to Ottawa in 1947 and trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow in 1949. In September 1952 he 
was recalled for supernumerary service in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. * He was always 
pro-Ally and friendly to this embassy. 
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56. Giiksenin, Muzaffer, General 

Bom in Monastir in 1889, he joined the army as a 
cadet in 1915, and later served as a cavalry officer in 
Palestine, where he was taken prisoner by the British 
Forces. In 1920 he returned to Turkey and took 
part in the War of Independence. 

After taking several flying courses in Izmir and in 
France, he was appointed Director of Flying at the 
Aircraft School in Eski$ehir in 1927, and served 
there and with various air units until 1947. 
Promoted major-general in 1947, and lieutenant- 
general in 1948, from 1947 to 1949 he was 
Air Under-Secretary in the Ministry of National 
Defence. From 1949 to 1950 he was kept in the 
background, but in 1950 he was appointed Com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the Turkish Air Force and pro¬ 
moted general in 1951. 

General Goksenin is an admirer of the R.A.F. and 
co-operates well with the American Mission; but it 
is said that he stifles initiative in his subordinates. 
In 1951 he visited the United States at the invitation 
of the United States Government. He is a keen 
bridge player and is learning English. 


57. Giilek, Kasim 

Born at Adana about 1901. of a prosperous Adana 
family. Educated at Columbia University (Eco¬ 
nomics) and was for a short time at King's College, 
Cambridge. Has travelled extensively and is a 
remarkable linguist (nine or ten languages, including 
almost perfect English). Deputy for Seyhan until 
1950 and, since 1943, member of the Administrative 
Council of the People's Party. He became the 
party's economic and labour expert and was also 
their adviser on British affairs and “ reception 
officer ” for distinguished foreign visitors. 

Having co-operated with Erim and others in the 
revolt of the thirty-five younger men, he was ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Public Works in September 1947, 
and exchanged this for the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions in Hasan Saka’s second Cabinet of June 1948. 
having refused to take on Ministry of Commerce. 
As a Minister he was very efficient and helpful to 
this embassy. 

He was (unexpectedly) given no portfolio on the 
formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in January 1949. 
presumably owing to his unpopularity with the Right 
wing of the P.R.P. 

During 1949 he played a prominent part as Turkish 
delegate to the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, and was later chairman of the United 
Nations Commission on Korea. He lost his seat 
at the 1950 general elections but was soon after¬ 
wards elected secretary-general of the P.R.P. Since 
then he has been the party’s chief spokesman and 
organiser. 

M. Giilek is proud of having been a pupil of Lord 
Keynes, and his personal library is almost entirely 
English and French and a well-chosen one. He is 
extremely cultivated, energetic and intelligent, but 
often wild in his statements. An ambitious and 
unscrupulous opponent, he has often provoked the 
Democrat Administration grievously, but although 
he has scored some points, his extreme statements 
and clumsy tactics have sometimes made him look 
foolish. His position in the P.R.P. has not been 
seriously challenged but his influence is not as great 
as it was. 


58. Giinaltay, Semsettin 

Born in 1882. he was elected Deputy for Sivas in 
1926. He became in 1930 a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Construction of the Grand National 
Assembly. In 1939 he was elected a vice-president 
of the G.N.A. and a professor of the Faculty of 


Languages, History and Geography at Ankara 
University. In January 1949 he was appointed 
Prime Minister in succession to Hasan Saka. 

His undistinguished period of office was brought 
to an end by the 1950 general elections, in which 
the Democrat Party were returned to power: he 
himself was elected P.R.P. Deputy for Erzincan, 
and is a member of the P.R.P. Executive Com¬ 
mittee, 

Early in 1952 Giinaltay suggested some important 
changes in the P.R.P. organisation, but these were 
resisted by ex-President Inonii. Giinaltay threatened 
to leave the P.R.P. and form a new party; and 
although an open breach was averted the P.R.P. is 
still split into the supporters of Inonii and those of 
Giinaltay. 

59. Giireli, Enver 

Born in Burhaniye in 1914, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science in Ankara. He served in 
various commercial departments of the Government 
until he was elected Democrat Deputy for Balikesir 
in the general elections of 1950. 

In June 1952 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce in the Government of M. Menderes. 

60. Giirler, $ahap, General 

Bom about 1897, he was promoted brigadier- 
general in 1940 and major-general in 1941. In 1945 
he was appointed Chief of Staff to the First Army 
and later in the year promoted lieutenant-general. 
He became Chief of Stalf of the Commander-in- 
chief, Ground Forces, in 1949, but was replaced 
after the Democrat Party victory in the 1950 general 
elections, when he became Inspector-General. In 
1951 he visited the Turkish troops in Korea and 
was appointed G.O.C., Second Army, on his return. 
In January 1952 he became Vice-Chief of the 
General Staff, but in July 1952 he was suddenly 
removed from his post and placed on the retired 
list. It is generally thought that his fall was due 
mainly to his wife’s political activities. 

General Giirler is reserved, but if approached he 
is pleasant to talk to, and has become quite friendly 
with both British and American officers. He was 
said to be more capable than the average Turkish 
general officer and was highly thought of by the 
American Mission. He speaks some French. 

61. Hikmet, Nazim 

A leading Turkish Marxist. Aged about 50. Is 
the most distinguished modem Turkish poet after 
Yahya Kemal, who is the representative of the 
traditionalist school. Is a nephew on his mother’s 
side of General Ali Fuat Cebesoy and lias both 
German and Polish blood. Has written much poetry 
and one or two novels which are greatly admired in 
Turkey and circulate secretly among many non- 
Communists. Celal Bayar. who was Prime Minister 
in 1937 when Nazim Hikmet was condemned to 
twenty-nine years' penal servitude, once stated that 
he always kept Nazim Hikmet’s poems by his bed. 

Nazim Hikmet was condemned by court-martial 
in 1937 for spreading Communist propaganda among 
officers and at the same time a number of young 
officers were shot. He was sent to serve the first 
part of his sentence in the hold of the battleship 
Selim Yaruz. There he contracted tuberculosis and 
through the influence of powerful friends was trans¬ 
ferred to Bursa jail. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to get him released, particularly by 
General Cebesoy (c/.v.) and M. Yalman (q, v.). 

He was finally released under the general amnesty 
of 1950, and lived quietly in Istanbul until June 
1951, when he escaped through Roumania to 
Moscow. He was subsequently reported to be 
spreading Communist propaganda amongst the 
remains of the Turkish minority in Bulgaria. 
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62. Hozar, Faik Hiiseyin 

Born 1897. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Has seen service in Central European posts, 
particularly Berlin, whence he returned in 1943 to 
Ankara to become head of Second Department in 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In October 1944 was 
seconded with the rank of Minister to reform the 
Anatolian Agency. 

Was appointed Minister to Prague in 1946 and 
in January 1948 returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as Assistant Secretary-General and in 1950 
was appointed Minister to Vienna. In September 
1952 he was appointed ambassador in Moscow. 

M. Hozar is able and friendly. His service has 
probably given him liking for Germany, but in 
Ankara he was favourably disposed towards British. 
He is married and has one grown-up daughter. He 
speaks French. 

63. Ilkin, Nedim Veysel 

Born about 1899. Member of Turkish Foreign 
Service. Was for many years on staff of Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and there closely associated 
with permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Ankara and from 1939 was private secretary to 
M. Saracoglu, then Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
accompanied latter in same capacity when he 
became President of the Council in August 1942. 
Became Director-General of the Press Bureau with 
the rank of Minister in 1944. 

In March 1948 he was appointed Turkish Minister 
at The Hague, but was hastily recalled after a scene 
over his official invitation to the Coronation of Queen 
Juliana (M. Ilkin appears to have been rather stupid 
and the Dutch excessively protocolaire) and in 1949 
he was appointed Turkish Minister at Brussels. In 
autumn 1952 he became first Turkish ambassador 
in Bagdad. 

M* Ilkin is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is, 
however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. 

64. Ileri, Tevfik 

Bom 1912. Studied engineering and held various 
technical posts in the Ministry o( Public Works, 
including the posts of engineer at Erzerum, Director 
of Public Works at Qanakkale, Adrianople and 
Samsun and a directorship in the State Highways 
Administration. Elected Democrat Deputy for 
Samsun in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
munications in the first Democrat Government, and 
was transferred to Education to replace M. Ba$man 
(r/.v.) three months later. 

An extreme nationalist. M. Ileri has spent much 
energy in ridding the schools of those suspected of 
fellow-travelling. His zeal to promote religious 
education has made him unpopular with the Intel¬ 
lectuals. Energetic and stubborn, but not very 
bright, he is highly thought of by his colleagues 
in the Government. He is married and has three 
children. 

65. Ince, Refik §evket 

Born in Mytilene in 1885. He studied law and 
became Minister of Justice soon after the Revolu¬ 
tion. He was Republican Deputy for Manisa until 
1942 but was not popular in the party as he was 
frequently critical of the regime. From 1942, when 
he was not nominated for re-election, he practised 
law in Izmir and joined the Democrat Party soon 
after its foundation in 1946. Elected a Democrat 
Deputy in the general elections of 1950. he was 
appointed Minister of National Defence in the first 
Democrat Government. In the Cabinet reshuffle 
of March 1951 he was moved to the Ministry of 


State, but soon afterwards, finding his new portfolio 
shorn of its importance when Marshall Plan affairs 
were transferred to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
he resigned, ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. 
Later in the year he became chairman of the 
Parliamentary Group of the Democrat Party. He 
resigned this position ostentatiously in June 1952 
in protest against the autocratic behaviour of the 
Prime Minister, M. Menderes. He found little 
support among his colleagues, hedged pitifully, and 
forfeited much esteem. 

He cut little ice as Minister but appears to retain 
some influence in the Democrat Party, particularly 
in the /Cgean area. He has a reputation for integrity. 
He speaks French. 

66. Inonii, Ismet, General 

Born in 1880 at Smyrna and brought up in 
Malatya, where his father was a small official. 
Educated at the military college, and from 1906-12 
saw service in Thrace and the Yemen. Joined the 
General Staff in 1914. 1915-16 Chief of Staff of 

the Caucasus army. 1917-18 in Palestine, and 
became Under-Secretary for War in the autumn of 
1918. Early showed Nationalist sympathies, and 
joined Mustafa Kemal in March 1920, at once 
becoming Chief of Staff of the Nationalist forces. 
Assumed command of the Western army in Decem¬ 
ber 1920, and was chief Turkish delegate at the 
Mudanya Conference in October 1922. In the same 
month was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and in November went to Lausanne as chief Turkish 
delegate. Signed the Treaty of Lausanne on behalf 
of Turkey in July 1923, and in October became 
Prime Minister, retaining the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. At the same time Mustafa Kemal delegated 
to him the functions of president of the People’s 
Party. During 1924, owing to his ill-health, his 
administration became more and more unpopular, 
and he resigned in November. On the outbreak 
of the Kurdish revolt in March 1925 he was again 
summoned to power by Mustafa Kemal, and 
remained Prime Minister until October 1937. In 
August 1926 he was promoted general of the first 
class, and in November 1927, after the general 
election, at which he was re-elected for Malatya, he 
reconstructed his Cabinet on more moderate lines. 
In 1930 his health was not good, and he was sub¬ 
jected to much criticism, but defended himself 
strongly on formation of Liberal Party in August. 
His triumph was again complete when Fethi Bey 
was forced to dissolve that party in November. 
Re-elected for Malatya in April 1931, and soon after 
again became Prime Minister with the same col¬ 
leagues as before. Paid official visits to Moscow and 
Rome in the spring of 1932 and to Sofia in Septem¬ 
ber 1933. Given the surname of Inonii (the scene 
of his principal victory over the Greeks) by the 
President of the Republic in 1934. Again Prime 
Minister after the general election of February 1935. 
In April 1937 he paid an official visit to Belgrade, 
and in May represented the President of the Republic 
at the Coronation of His Majesty King George VI. 
In September it was announced that he would take 
six weeks’ holiday; all rumours of a disagreement 
between him and the President were consistently 
denied, but in October he finally resigned and Celal 
Bayar became Prime Minister. During the following 
twelve months he did not leave Ankara, though he 
frequently appeared in public and seemed to have 
lost none of his popularity. It was said that he was 
never called to Atatiirk’s bedside during his last 
illness. He was usually considered the most likely 
candidate for the presidency, his only possible rivals 
being Fethi Okvar and Marshal Fevzi £akmak. His 
election did not therefore cause surprise, but rather 
admiration for the rapidity and orderliness with 
which it was effected, and the scrupulous adherence 



















show.i to the terms of the Constitution. He showed 
no inclination to conciliate the more turbulent 
among Atatiirk’s entourage, such as §iikrii Kaya, 
who was immediately ejected from the Cabinet after 
holding the post of Minister of the Interior since 
1927, and also that of secretary-general of the 
Peoples Party; a number of Atatiirk’s boon com¬ 
panions also lost their seats at the elections which 
followed in March 1939. To Ismet’s desire to rid 
the Administration of corruption was attributed the 
revelation of a number of grave financial scandals 
in January and February 1939, which resulted in the 
resignation of Celal Bayar and other Cabinet 
Ministers, and the dismissal of a number of lesser 
Government officials. No personal animosity against 
Ismet seemed to have been aroused, however, and 
in June 1939 he reverted to a scheme which Atatiirk 
had attempted with results dangerous to his own 
position—the creation of an Opposition in the 
Assembly. Ismet’s Opposition was, however, on a 
modest scale, and consisted of members of the 
People’s Party, who were chosen to form an 
independent group within the party. 

Ismet in his army days was regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable staff officer, an indefatigable worker, 
and was. to a large extent, responsible for the final 
Nationalist success against the Greeks in 1922. At 
Lausanne he showed himself a stubborn but able 
negotiator. Is courteous and never shows signs of 
being ruffled, but suffers from deafness, which, how¬ 
ever, he probably finds convenient at times. Accord¬ 
ing to Halide Hanim (July 1926): 44 He subordinates 
himself entirely to the Gazi and only wants to hang 
everybody.” Though this estimate is undoubtedly 
overclouded, there is certainly a hard strain in 
Ismet's character, while, as regards the Gazi, it is 
probably truer to say that they made an admirable 
combination, Ismet not always being merely the 
organ of execution of reforms, but sometimes, at any 
rate, being even more thoroughgoing than his chief. 
Became a zealous student of English in the autumn 
of 1935, taking lessons from an American Rhodes 
scholar, and in 1936 from an Englishman at Ankara 
University. 

As President he did not show himself possessed 
of the same forceful characteristics as Atatiirk, and 
the pace of westernisation slowed down in conse¬ 
quence. After the outbreak of the war in 1939 he 
showed himself a staunch supporter of the pro- 
British policy initiated by Atatiirk. Though his 
popularity was sometimes questioned, he enjoyed 
universal respect and his word was law. In 1944 
he began to identify himself more actively with 
public business and particularly with Turkey’s 
foreign relations. His meeting with President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Cairo in December 
1943 gave him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
onc-party Government and that a two-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. He wished this 
development to take place, however, without undue 
precipitancy in view especially of the international 
situation, and the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition showed during the electoral campaign of 
1946 alarmed him and he allowed a certain amount 
of interference with the elections. After nearly a 
year of recriminations between the two parties he 
set himself the task of soothing the Democrats and 
moderating the attitude of the official party. 

In the free general elections of 1950, which 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat of his party, 
Inonii himself was defeated in Ankara but returned 
by small majority in Malatya. He remains chairman 
of the People’s Republican Party and is leader of 
thf* Oonosition in the Meclis. 


He has been a consistent friend of Britain, and 
is a wise and cultivated man. Married, with three 
children, he has always led a quiet and domestic 
life. His brother, a dubious financier in Istanbul, 
and his son Omer, a flashy young man who has been 
acquitteJ alter a trial for murder, have given his 
opponents a chance to besmirch his name. After 
their victory in the 1950 elections the Democrats 
did so consistently, and some of the mud stuck. 
But his popularity seems now to be on the upgrade. 

67. Irmak, Sadi, Dr. 

Bom in 1904 and educated at the Konya Lyceum. 
Completed his education at Berlin University, where 
he studied medicine and natural science. After 
working in various hospitals in Western Germany 
he returned to Turkey, where he taught biology. In 
1933 he became assistant professor of physiology 
at the Ankara University. Has published some 
volumes of medical notes and scientific works and is 
the author of 44 Social Biology,” “ Vital Problems of 
the Structure of a Nation,” 44 Reasons for Com¬ 
mitting Offences,” 44 Towards Ourselves,” 44 Edu¬ 
cational Results of Succession.” He translated into 
Turkish Nietzche’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” and 
in a preface strongly supported the doctrine of the 
superman. 

In addition to his medical work. Dr. Irmak has 
held several posts in the People’s Republican Party. 
In 1943 was a member of the Board of Administra¬ 
tion of the party in the vilayet of Istanbul, and has 
served as party inspector in several provincial 
vilayets. He first stood for the National Assembly 
in 1942, when he was elected Deputy. Appointed 
first Minister of Labour in June 1945. He fell with 
the Peker Government in September 1947, lost his 
seat in the 1950 general elections, but is still a 
Republican Party inspector. 

He speaks German and French and is pro-German. 


68. Kalafat, Emin 

Born in Salonika in 1902. he studied at the School 
of Political Sciences, specialising in finance and 
economy. He was a Chief Inspector at the Ministry 
of Finance until May 1950, when he was elected 
Democrat Party Deputy for Canakkale. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Assembly, and a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Democrat Party, Kalafat is an ener¬ 
getic man, well thought of by the leaders of the 
Democrat Party. He is married and speaks Turkish 
only. 


69. Kanatli, $iikrii, General 

Born at Erenkoy in 1891 and commissioned in 
1909, he fought in the First Balkan War, in the 
First World War (Mesopotamian front) and in the 
War of Independence. 

After serving mainly as a staff officer, he was a 
regimental commander during the occupation of 
the Hatay and became well known through giving 
a blood transfusion to a French officer who had been 
wounded in a dispute with a Turkish n.c.o. 

Promoted major-general in 1943, he became 
G.O.C.. 51st Division, in 1944. In 1946 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general and appointed G.O.C., 
VIII Corps. In 1947 he was appointed G.O.C., 
Gendarmerie. In 1949 head of G.l (Personnel) in 
the Ministry of National Defence, and in 1950 
G.O.C., First Army. In January 1952 he was pro¬ 
moted general and appointed Commandcr-in-chief 
of the Ground Forces. 

A pleasant and popular man, he has a high 
reputation and has been given accelerated promo¬ 
tion. He is more receptive to modem ideas and less 
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hidebound than most Turkish generals. He is con¬ 
sidered the army’s best expert on the Eastern 
frontier. 

He speaks no foreign languages but is friendly to 
us. He is married and has two children. 

70. Kapani, Osman 

Born in Izmir in 1915. he studied in France and 
Germany and soon became a prominent lawyer in 
Izmir and was chief leader writer in the newspaper 
Demokrat Izmir. Elected Democrat Deputy for 
Izmir in 1950, he is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly and was one of the 
Turkish delegates to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe in 1950. 1951 and 1952. In 
September 1952 he was nominated minister in 
Brussels but he has not yet taken up his post 

M. Kapani is friendly to us, but socially he is 
rather trying, for he is a persistent and pompous 
bore with little sense of humour. He prides himself 
on his knowledge of foreign affairs, and is very 
sensitive on matters affecting Turkey’s prestige as 
a European country. 

He speaks French and German and a very little 
English. 

71. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi 

Born in 1900 of a well-known family, who trace 
their ancestry to a commander in the Ottoman army 
which first invaded Anatolia, cousin of Yakub Kadri 
Karaosmanoglu (<y.v.). A wealthy gentleman farmer 
of Manisa, he worked as a journalist in his youth on 
the staff of several well-known Istanbul newspapers. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Manisa in 1950, he 
was left out of Adnan Menderes’s original Cabinet, 
but was appointed Minister of State for Marshall Aid 
a month or two later. 

In March 1951 M. Mcnderes dropped 
Karaosmanoglu from his Cabinet owing to a dis¬ 
agreement over the administration of Marshall Aid, 
but in June 1951 Karaosmanoglu was reappointed 
Minister of State. Meanwhile, however, the 
responsibility for Marshall Aid affairs had been 
transferred to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

Karaosmanoglu is one of the most popular and 
influential leaders of the Democrat Party. His 
omission from the Government in March 1951 
weakened the Prime Minister’s position, and his 
reinstatement in June was partly due to the Prime 
Minister’s need to appease his critics. In December 
1951 he was appointed Minister of the Interior, but 
in April 1952, after one of his many disagreements 
with Samet Agaoglu (q.v.\ who had the Prime 
Minister’s backing, he resigned from the Govern¬ 
ment. In spite of his dissatisfaction he remained 
loyal to the party and is still a member of its Execu¬ 
tive Committee: but his relations with the Prime 
Minister, once very close, are now bad. His prestige 
in the Democrat Party, particularly in the /Egean 
area, is high: but the President of the Republic 
and the Cabinet gave him no support against 
M. Menderes. 

A fall from a horse affected his spine and gave 
him the appearance of a hunchback. He is married 
and understands, but does not speak. French. 

72. Karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri 

Born about 1880. Cousin of Fevzi Liitfi Karaos¬ 
manoglu (< 7 .v.). A journalist by profession and the 
author of a number of novels. Deputy 1927-34. In 
1927 he was elected a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly. Was one of the 
Turkish delegates to the Inter-Parliamentary Con¬ 
gress at Paris in June 1928. and to the (first) 
Balkan Conference at Athens in October 1930. In 
1931 was one of the Turkish delegates to the 
(second) Balkan Conference at Constantinople 


Was one of two Turkish delegates to Journalists’ 
Congress at Moscow in the summer of 1934, 
when he was appointed minister to Albania. 
Transferred as minister to Prague in March 1936. 
Transferred to The Hague in September 1939, but 
was unable to follow the Dutch Government to 
London. In September 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Minister in Berne and in August 1949 
ambassador at Tehran. The climate of Tehran did 
not suit him; and in May 1951, having failed in 
an intrigue to get Madrid, he returned to Berne at 
his own request. 

73. Kavalcioglu, Miimtaz 

Bom in Kavalla in 1912, he went to school in 
England. A wealthy tobacco merchant, he was 
elected Democrat Party Deputy for Kocaeli in 1950 
and is chairman of the Economic Committee of the 
Assembly. 

A strong supporter of liberal economic policies, he 
has not always been popular with the leaders of the 
Democrat Party on account of his criticism of the 
delay in transferring State industries to private enter¬ 
prise. He is chairman of the Pakistan-Turkish 
Cultural Association. He is married and speaks 
good English, and appears to be Anglophile. 

74. Kentli, Dr. Mustafa 

Born in 1896 in Beirut of a Turkish family of 
Daghestani origin. He studied medicine in Beirut 
and Istanbul, fought in the War of Independence 
and afterwards settled down as a general practitioner 
in Izmir. From 1933 to 1935 he went on a tour 
in the Far East and was an active supporter of 
the Turkish Nationalist movement in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party imme¬ 
diately after it was founded, but he soon quarrelled 
with the leaders of the party on questions of 
principle and was expelled by decision of the party’s 
Executive Council. He was one of the founders 
of the National Party, of which he was elected 
chairman for 1951-52 in succession to Hikmet 
Bayur (q.v.). In 1952 he was elected to the party’s 
Executive Committee. 

He is married and speaks French, Persian and 
Arabic. 

75. Kesim, Firuz 

Born in Salonika in 1892, he was educated at the 
local Lyceum. Formerly a member of the Turkish 
Foreign Service, he served mainly in Arab countries 
until 1944. when he was appointed Director-General 
of the Department of Intelligence at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Soon afterwards this post was 
abolished, and he returned to Cairo as consul- 
general. 

He returned to Ankara in 1947 in the hope of 
getting an appointment as minister to one of the 
Arab countries, but failed to do so and went to live 
in Istanbul, although he seems not to have been 
formally retired. Soon afterwards he joined the 
Democrat Party and in 1950 he was elected Deputy 
for Samsun. In 1951 he became chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Assembly; and in 
this capacity he was a member of the Turkish dele¬ 
gation at the funeral of His Majesty King George VI. 

In September 1952, at his own request, he was 
nominated first Turkish Minister to Libya, an 
appointment which would involve his resignation 
from the Assembly. But in spite of the fact that he 
sought this appointment, he is now dissatisfied with 
it and has not so far accepted it finally. 

M. Kesim is a vain man. but not very bright. He 
has ingratiated himself with the leaders of the Demo¬ 
crat Party and he seems to be popular among the 
Arab representatives in Ankara. However, his 














understanding even of Middle Eastern affairs, on 
which he professes to be an expert, is very limited. 
He likes to receive special attention, but his com 
versation (he delights in gossip) is anything but 
inspiring. 

He is married and speaks French and Arabic. 

76. Kopriilii, Kemal 

Finished his law studies at Istanbul University 
in 1912. Served in the Great War. In 1920 was 
appointed chief clerk to Amasya Independence 
Tribunal and transferred to Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in the same year. Appointed first secre¬ 
tary in London 1923. Consul at Geneva 1927. 
consul-general at Alexandria 1929 and returned to 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1930. Acted as 
adviser to Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the 
arbitration board appointed in 1934 for the settle¬ 
ment of the frontier dispute between the Persian 
and Afghan Governments. 1935 appointed legal 
adviser to Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Took 
part as a Turkish delegate in the negotiations 
of 1936 with the Persian Government leading 
to the Saadabad Pact. 1942, April, appointed 
Turkish Ambassador to Kabul. In 1945 transferred 
to Tehran, in 1949 to Belgrade, and in 1952 to 
Madrid. 

77. Kopriilu, Mehmet Fuat 

Born in Istanbul in 1890, he is a descendant of 
the famous family of Grand Viziers and enjoys some 
prestige as the bearer of one of the very few sur¬ 
viving historical names in Turkey. 

Kopriilu became a professor of history at the 
University of Istanbul at the age of 23. Between the 
two world wars his oriental scholarship received 
international recognition: honoured by several con¬ 
tinental universities, he visited Russia in 1925 and 
1929, Czechoslovakia in 1929 and Tehran in 1934. 
His best known works are his contributions to the 
44 Encyclopaedia of Islam/’ and he was a leading 
authority on the history of the Shahs of Khwarizm 
and the Azerbaijan and (/agatay Turks. 

Deputy for Kars for many years, he was Under¬ 
secretary at the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
1924. He was one of the original founders of the 
Democrat Party and a prominent critic of successive 
P.R.P. Governments: in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat Deputy for Istanbul and was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Small in stature and insignificant of feature, 
Kopriilu was formerly a notable drinker and a 
heavy smoker, but since he achieved office he has 
drunk much less and abandoned cigarettes altogether. 
At the same time he has grown in vanity and self- 
satisfaction. 

He worked persistently and without scruple for the 
inclusion of Turkey in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, and his final success during 1951 and 
1952 enhanced his prestige and seemed to justify 
his methods. Whilst reckoning Turkey as a Euro¬ 
pean Power, he regards himself as an expert on the 
Middle East and believes that Turkey is the best 
intermediary between the Arab States and the West. 
He likes his advice on these matters to be sought, 
and does not tire of giving it. At the same time he 
is prepared, though reluctantly, to support the 
Western Powers against the Arab States, for whom 
he professes some sympathy but little respect; and 
on the whole he has been helpful and co-operative. 
But when British and American views diverge he 
generally inclines to the American side. He" is a 
thorough-going enemy of the Soviet Union. 

The Prime Minister. M. Menderes. whose interest 
in foreign affairs seems to be growing, exerts a strong 
influence on KupriiliTs policies. Within the Demo¬ 
crat Party itself Kopriilu does not seem to be very 
powerful. 


He speaks fluent French. His wife, who is not 
easy to entertain, speaks some German, and his 
daughter, who is in her late teens, speaks English. 

78. Kora!, Ridvan, Vice-Admiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1899. Graduated from the 
Naval Academy and finished his training in Germany 
in 1917. Promoted captain in 1941 and rear-admiral 
in 1946. Promoted vice-admiral and made Chief 
of Staff to the Commandant of the Naval Forces in 

1949. Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet 

1950. He commanded the Turkish squadron which 
visited Malta in May 1951. 

Cautious, slow and averse to responsibility, he 
speaks good German, some French and a little 
English. 

79. Korakan, Refik 

Deputy for I^el, Koraltan was bom in 1899 at 
Divrik in Central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, he practised law for 
some time. His first important post was that of 
Vali of Bursa. He was Deputy for Konya for many 
years, but went into retirement following the death 
of Atatiirk. He was re-elected a Deputv in 1944. 
1946 and 1950. 

One of the original founders of the Democrat 
Party, he was elected president of the Grand 
National Assembly after the Democrat victory in the 
1950 general elections. 

He is married, has four children, and speaks a very 
little French. He is friendly, but rather slow-witted. 

80. Koymen, Hulusi 

Born in Istanbul in 1891, he studied law and later 
practised as a lawyer. In June 1949 he became 
a member of the Administration Council of the 
Democrat Party, and in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat Deputy for Bursa and vice-president of 
the Grand National Assembly. In December 1950 
he was appointed Minister of Labour in the Govern¬ 
ment of Adnan Menderes, and in the Cabinet 
reshuffle of March 1951 he was transferred to the 
Ministry of National Defence. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
Turkish only. 

81. Kurtbck, Seyfi 

Born in 1905 and educated at the Istanbul Mili¬ 
tary School and War Academy. He spent most of 
his life in the army, was a military attache in Paris 
before the war and in Greece during the early part 
of the war. Later in the war he was a military 
observer attached to the British Eighth Army. By 
1950 he was a staff colonel and acting head of the 
Mobilisation Department. On the eve of the 1950 
general elections he resigned and joined the Demo¬ 
crat Party, wrote some articles for the Democrat 
Party newspaper advocating a reduction of military 
expenditure, and was elected Democrat Deputy for 
Ankara. In August 1950 he was appointed Minister 
of Communications vice M. Ucri (</.v.). 

Colonel Kurtbek was an energetic, ambitious and 
intrepid staff officer and wrote several books on 
military subjects. He speaks French and some 
English. 

82. Menderes, Adnan 

Born in Aydin in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law' Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English -which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
He served throughout the War of Independence as 
a reserve officer. A large landowner in Aydin and 
practical farmer, Adnan Bey became chairman of 
the People’s Party in Aydin. and in 1933 he was 
elected Deputy for that place and became a member 
of the Finance Commission of the Meclis. 
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A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 1945, 
he took a leading part in the formation of the 
Democrat Party, was elected Democrat Deputy for 
Kiitahya in 1946, and soon became well known as 
one of the most powerful Opposition speakers in 
the Meclis. 

After his party’s victory in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tions, M. Menderes became first Democrat Prime 
Minister and after M. Bavar’s election to the 
Presidency of the Republic he was elected chairman 
of the Democrat Party. 

M. Menderes enjoys the full confidence of the 
President of the Republic and he has no serious 
rival in the Democrat Party. Since he became Prime 
Minister his power and confidence have steadily 
increased, and during the first half of 1952 two 
Ministers and a high official of the party resigned 
in protest against his autocratic behaviour. He has 
interfered with his Ministers’ departments, his rule 
has become more personal and he himself more 
impatient of advice. But, although he may have laid 
up trouble for the future, his position has not so 
far been seriously impaired. His superior ability 
and his forceful and provoking oratory have enabled 
him to deal successfully with every crisis in the 
Democrat Party; and those who dislike his vanity 
respect his intelligence. 

He has been taking an increasing interest in 
Foreign Affairs; and in the spring of 1952 he made 
an official visit to Greece. 

He dresses carefully, is married, and has one son. 

83. Menderes, Etem 

Born in 1899 in Izmir, he studied at the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law and practised law in Aydin for 
many years. He was Mayor of Aydin several times. 
In the early ’thirties he was associated with Fethi 
Okyar’s Free Party, and he joined the Democrat 
Parity at the time of its foundation. He stood as 
Democrat candidate for Aydin in the general 
elections of 1946 and 1950, and in 1950 he was 
returned. In August 1952 he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior. 

A wealthy land-owner, he is a friend and distant 
relative of Adnan Menderes. His zeal for the 
Democrat Party earned him his appointment to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and he is reputed to be 
capable and energetic. He is courteous, pleasant to 
meet and personally friendly to us. He speaks 
Turkish only but his wife speaks French. 

84. Mencmencioglu, Numan 

Born in 1890. a son of Menemenli Zade Rifat Bey, 
ex-President of the Ottoman Senate. After passing 
through Galata Saray College went to Switzerland 
in 1913 to study jurisprudence. On the outbreak of 
war entered the Harbiye College as a cadet, but 
through his father’s influence obtained in February 
1915 the post of third secretary at Vienna. Trans¬ 
ferred in 1916 to Berne, where he remained till 
transferred to The Hague some years after the war. 
Appointed first secretary at Athens in 1926, and in 
August transferred to Budapest as charge d’affaires. 
After serving for a time as consul-general at Beirut, 
was in June 1928 appointed Director-General of the 
First Division at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in June 1929. in which post he completed the 
Work of reorganisation initiated by his predecessor, 
Ennis Bey. In 1933 was promoted to rank of 
ambassador and appointed Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a new post. Played a 
prominent part in the negotiations of the Montreux 
Conference, and was entrusted with an exploratory 
mission sent to London before the opening of the 
conference. In December 1936 he accompanied 
w. Aras to Geneva to discuss the Alexandretta 
question, and led the Turkish delegation for the sub¬ 
sequent discussions in February and March 1937. In 
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March also he was elected Deputy for Gaziantep 
in order to till the newly-created post of Parlia¬ 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
—a post which was abolished in November 1937, 
when he resigned his seat in the Assembly and 
returned to the Ministry as Secretary-General. 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in June and 
September 1937. Went to Geneva in March 1938 
for discussions concerning the Sanjak of Alexandretta 
and headed a delegation to Berlin to negotiate 
a new commercial agreement. He was again 
in Berlin in January 1939, when he signed the 
Turco-German Credit Agreement. Conducted the 
final negotiations leading to the signature of the 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty in October 1939, 
during the Minister’s absence in Moscow. Went to 
London in November for economic and general 
discussions, and returned to London in January 
1940 for the signature of economic and financial 
agreements. In August 1942 he was elected Deputy 
for Istanbul and a few days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in which capacity he had been 
acting since M. Saracoglu became Prime Minister. 
Resigned in June 1944 owing to disagreement with 
Cabinet over the question of permitting German 
vessels to pass through Straits. Ambassador to 
Paris since November 1944. Accredited also to 
Lisbon July 1949. He has (unexpectedly) managed 
to retain his post in Paris since the Democrat Party 
came into power. 

For many years Numan was unquestionably the 
leading authority on foreign affairs, and his influence 
in shaping Turkish policy was considerable. He is 
extremely intelligent, with a quick and subtle brain 
and a capacity for hard work. These qualities make 
him an able negotiator, especially as he is perhaps 
not too scrupulous in diplomatic dealings. He is 
very deaf and has indifferent health. He is conse¬ 
quently somewhat retiring, but is a good bridge- 
player, speaks excellent French and is friendly in 
manner and likeable. 

Probably more than anyone else Numan must 
bear responsibility for Turkey’s failure to enter the 
war early in 1944. It is still questionable whether 
he was actuated by pro-German rather than purely 
patriotic motives and perhaps nepotism played a 
greater part in his fall than any other single factor. 

85. Meto, Raif 

Bom in Larissa in 1905, his family were once 
landlords in Macedonia, but they now hold rich 
lands in Adana. After studying at Galatasaray he 
graduated from the Ecole Superieure dc Commerce 
at Neuchatel and subsequently took to journalism. 
He was for several years Ankara correspondent for 
prominent Istanbul newspapers. He has been closely 
connected with the leaders of the Democrat Party 
ever since its foundation, and is a protege of Celal 
Bayar and Adnan Menderes. He did not, however, 
stand as a Democrat Party candidate in the 1950 
elections since his elder brother was a People's 
Republican candidate for Adana. In 1950 he was 
appointed Turkish Government director on the board 
of the Ottoman Bank and in 1952 member of the 
board of the Central Bank. 

He remains on close terms with Bayar and 
Menderes and is politically ambitious. Friendly and 
helpful to us, he takes himself very seriously 
and loves to exaggerate his own importance. He 
delights in mystification. He is not married. He 
speaks French and some English. 

86. Mustecapioglu, Esat Adil 

Formerly a judge and prison governor who was 
responsible for the organisation of the model prison 
at Imrali. Some years ago Esat Adil resigned from 
public service and devoted himself to social reform. 
In the early part of 1946 he formed the Turkish 
Socialist Party and began to publish a newspaper. 
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He was arrested at the end of 1946, and high 
police officials alleged that there was evidence that 
he had been receiving literature and funds from the 
Soviet Consulate. He was, however, acquitted and 
released for lack of evidence in 1949, and in 1950 
reioitnded his Socialist Party and became editor of 
a new Socialist newspaper Gergek. This newspaper 
ceased publication in 1951 owing to financial difficul¬ 
ties, and the Socialist Party has attracted little 
support. In the 1951 by-elections Mustecapioglu 
polled less than • 1 per cent, of the votes in Istanbul. 
In June 1952 his party was suppressed for alleged 
Communist activity and he himself was re-arrested. 
He is still in prison. 

An earnest man in his late fifties, he was by no 
means a dogmatic Communist, and before his first 
arrest he showed great interest in social legislation 
in Britain. During his period of freedom he showed 
no undue pro-Soviet leanings, at any rate in public, 
though some of his articles in Ger^ek urged that 
Turkey’s foreign policy should incline neither to 
the Western nor to the Eastern bloc . 

87. Nadi, Nadir 

Born about 1912. Son of Yunus Nadi (who died 
in 1945), owner and proprietor of Cumhuriyet . Nadir 
is acting editor of this paper, which is one of the 
most powerful in the country (circulation 35,000). 
Nadir Nadi studied in Germany and Austria and is 
a profound admirer of German culture. He was 
formerly a warm supporter of the Nazi cause. Now 
he is supporting the Anglo-Turkish alliance, and 
enjoys a good reputation amongst official circles in 
Ankara. 

The paper gave intermittent support to the 
Democrats during the Peker regime, but after the 
appointment of Sadak—a close friend of Nadi—as 
Foreign Minister it gave a qualified support to the 
P.R.P. Government. In 1950 Nadi was elected 
Independent Deputy for Miigla with Democrat Party 
support and is now a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Meclis. His paper is still inde¬ 
pendent but generally supports the Democrat 
Government. He has an intelligent wife, who 
speaks French. 

An amateur musician with social tastes, he 
leaves the management of the paper to his younger 
brother Dogan—hard-drinking and disreputable, but 
a competent newspaperman. 

Every year since 1948 Nadi has attended a number 
of international conferences as an official Turkish 
delegate. 

88. Nasuhioglu, Riikneddin 

Bom in 1894 at Skutari. Educated at the Istanbul 
School of Political Science, he entered civil service 
and rose to be Governor of I<^el in 1935 and in 1939 
Director-General at the Ministry of the Interior. 
After four more governorships he was placed 
en disponihilite in 1949. Elected a Democrat Deputy 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the first Democrat Government. In the Cabinet 
reshuffle of March 1951 he exchanged the portfolio 
of the Interior for that of Justice. 

A retiring but not unfriendly civil servant, he has 
been criticised by the more radical members of the 
Democrat Party for his past association with the 
P.R.P 

89. Okan, Zekai, General 

Born in 1894, and commissioned in 1912. He 
served in the First World War and in the War of 
Independence. In 1936, when he was a colonel, 
he was appointed to form an Armoured Combat 
Command and became its commander. In 1938 he 
was promoted brigadier. Promoted major-general 
and a divisional commander in 1940. 1944 inspector 
of signals; 1947 G.O.C. air defence; 1948 promoted 


lieutenant-general and corps commander; 1950 Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. In 1951 he led a 
” goodwill ” military mission to Pakistan, and in 
1952 he was promoted general and became G.O.C., 
First Army. In July 1952, however, he returned to 
his previous post as V.C.G.S. 

General Okan is energetic and ready to learn 
modern ideas, but he is self-opinionated, conscious 
of his rank and rather quick-tempered. He is 
married. 

90. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Born at Ankara in 1895. Deputy for Ankara 
1935-50. Minister of Commerce 1940-42. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1943 Sfcame president of the Constitutional 
Commission of the Assembly. 

A former judge, he has had a sound legal train¬ 
ing and is much respected. Sound rather than 
brilliant. Has no foreign language but is a master 
of his own and made easily the best speeches in 
the debates preceding the rupture of relations with 
Germany in August 1944 and the declaration of 
war in 1945. A convinced supporter of the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in April 1946 and in 
September 1946 vice-president of the Council and 
Minister of State. Lost his seat in the 1950 general 
elections. Though no longer in office or Parliament, 
he is still a leading influence in Right-w'ing P.R.P. 
circles. 

91. Okmen, Nedim 

Bom in Kilis in 1908, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Sciences. Originally a civil ser¬ 
vant. he had risen to be Chief Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance before his election as Democrat 
Deputy for Mara$ in 1950. 

In March 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture. 

He had been a strong critic of the administration 
of his own party at the meetings of its Parlia¬ 
mentary Group; and during the budget debates of 
February 1951 he attacked his predecessor in office, 
Nihat Egriboz (<?.v.). 

He is married and speaks some French. 

92. Oral, Cavit 

A native of the Black Sea coast. Bom in 1904. 
Studied at Wiirtemberg Agriculture School and the 
Istanbul School of Political Science. Elected Deputy 
for Nigde in 1935. Elected one of the six secre¬ 
taries of the Grand National Assembly in 1937 
and in April 1939 principal secretary. In 1943 was 
elected Deputy for Seyhan. On the formation of 
the second Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 he 
became Minister of Agriculture and continued to 
hold this portfolio on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. He lost his seat in the 
1950 general elections but remains an influential 
member of the P.R.P., although he resigned from the 
party’s Executive Committee in autumn 1951. 

He has associated himself with the plans of 
M. Giinaltay (r/.v.) for the reform of the P.R.P.; and 
he is on better terms with the Government than are 
most members of the Opposition. He speaks 
German and is friendly to us. 

He owns and at one time edited the Bugiin 
Gazette of Adana and early in 1951 he started a 
daily ( Hurses ) in Ankara. 

93. Orbay, Hiiseyin Rauf 

Born 1881. The son of a captain in the Turkish 
navy. He was trained as a naval officer, and first 
distinguished himself as captain of the Hamidiyeh 
during the Balkan wars. He was sent to England 
to take command of the two battleships built for 
Turkey and taken over by the British navy in 1914. 
During the Great War, having been suspected of 
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forming a pro-British cabal in the Turkish navy, he 
was not at first given a naval command. Having 
served, however, in Persia and Mesopotamia, he 
eventually became C.N.G.S. As Minister of War in 
Izzet Pasha’s Cabinet at the close of the war, he was 
sent to Mudros to sign the armistice of the 
30th October, 1918. During the months following 
the armistice he was almost as influential as Mustafa 
Kema! in creating the Nationalist movement, 
especially in Smyrna and the West. In 1920, after 
the general election to the Ottoman Parliament, 
Rauf came as Deputy to Constantinople, and was 
among those leaders arrested and deported to Malta. 
In 1922 he was elected Vice-Presidem of the new 
Grand National Assembly, and then oecame Prime 
Minister. He held the portfolio of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during Ismet Pasha’s absence at 
Lausanne. After the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne he resigned as a protest against the policy 
of the Gazi over constitutional questions. His career 
from then until 1939 was spent either in exile or in 
opposition. In 1924 he became the figurehead 
of the official Opposition led by Adnan, Ismail 
Jambolat and Refet Pasha. He resigned from the 
People’s Party and became president of the new 
Progressive Republican Party, which was dissolved 
in March 1925. In 1926 he visited London with 
Adnan. He was tried by default on a charge of 
complicity in the Smyrna plot against the life of the 
Gazi. and was sentenced to ten years in a fortress. 
In 1936 he returned to Turkey (an amnesty having 
been declared in the meantime), but, in spite of 
numerous approaches, refused to see Atatiirk on the 
latter’s conditions, and afterwards it was only with 
some difficulty that a reconciliation with President 
Inonii was brought about. In 1939 he was elected 
Deputy for Kastamonu. At the same time a state¬ 
ment was issued with the authority of the President, 
exonerating him from any part in the plot against 
Atatiirk. In February 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in London. In March 1944 he 
retired allegedly on grounds of ill-health, but actually 
because he was completely at loggerheads with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Numan Menemencioglu 
(</.v.). li 1949 he was defeated as an Independent 
candidate in a by-election in Istanbul. 

Rauf is a consistent and ardent supporter of the 
cause of Anglo-Turkish friendship and is prepared to 
use his influence to that end. A charming and 
popular man, lie is on good terms with both the 
Democrat and Republican Parties, but has himself 
made no serious effort to return to politics. He 
speaks English well. 

94. Orgiin, Ihsan, General 

Born in Istanbul in 1899 he joined the Ottoman 
army in 1916 and soon turned to aviation. He 
fought in the War of Independence and was 
captured by the Greeks and held prisoner for nearly 
a year. He completed his air studies in France in 
1925-26. and later held various posts at the 
Eski$ehir Air School. In 1948 he became major- 
general, and was later appointed Chief of Staff and 
Deputy Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Air 
Force. He has an alert, dispassionate mind and «s 
one of the few senior air force officers who can give 
an immediate decision and adhere to it. A strict 
disciplinarian. He is perhaps rather more friendly 
to the British than the Americans. 

Although he is Chief of Staff he keeps in the 
background and is very much overshadowed by 
General Goksenin (q.v.). 

95. Ozalp, Rfi/im, General 

Born at Veles (Kopriilu) about 1884. A staunch 
adherent of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
Held various commands in the eastern vilayets, and 
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during the war of 1914-18 was Director-General of 
Administration to Ali Fuat Pasha. In July 1919 
was in command of troops at Balikesir, and there 
worked for the Nationalist cause. Appointed 
Governor of the Balikesir area in January 1920. In 
June was given command on the northern front and, 
after the battle of the Sakarya, was promoted Pasha, 
becoming, in the following month, January 1922, 
Minister of National Defence. Held this post till 
November 1924 when he became President of the 
Assembly. In August 1926 was promoted to be 
divisional general of the first class. Following the 
general election in September 1927, at which he 
was again returned for Karasi (Balikesir), he was, in 
November, re-elected President of the Assembly. 
Was president of the Turkish Linguistic Congress at 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1932. Minister of 
National Defence from 1933 to 1939, when he 
resigned. The official reason given was that he 
wished to facilitate investigations into a scandal con¬ 
nected with a bogus purchase of aeroplanes from a 
Canadian company, in the course of which trans¬ 
actions his signature was alleged to have been forged 
on a vital document. The “ Ekrem Konig ” case, as 
it is known, came up for trial in Ankara in July 1943, 
after the extradition of Ekrem Hamdi Bakan (known 
as Konig) had been obtained. In June 1943 Ozalp 
was appointed vice-president of the Parliamentary 
Group of the People’s Party. He was re-elected 
P.R.P. Deputy in 1946 and 1950. 

General Kazim Ozalp is fairly well educated, and 
speaks a little French. He is considered to be 
tenacious though reasonable, but he does not strike 
one as a strong character. Has poor health. He 
was friendly and helpful during the last war and 
works for closer relations with Britain. On good 
terms with both Inonii and Bayar, he is said to have 
used his position to acquire wealth. 

96. Ozsan, Nuri 

Born in 1905 in Mugla, and lawyer by profession. 
He was elected Democrat Deputy for Mugla in 1950 
and became Minister of Customs and Monopolies 
in the first Democrat Government. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he became 
Minister of Labour. He is a member of the Demo¬ 
crat Party Executive Committee. He is married 
and has two children. 

97. Ozyoriik, Halil 

Born in 1884. Graduating from the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law, he entered Government service in 
the Ministry of Justice, was a judge in several dis¬ 
tricts, an inspector at the Ministry and finally 
President of the Court of Appeal. 

Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Justice in the first Democrat 
Government. In March 1951 he became Minister 
of the Interior, exchanging portfolios with M. 
Nasuhioglu (</.v.). 

In October 1951, following documental 
allegations in the Opposition press that he had 
appropriated an official police car for the use of his 
wife. M. Ozyoriik resigned from the Government. 

This incident lost him the respect he had 
previously enjoyed as an honest judge, and he has 
now faded into obscurity. He is a dry, taciturn man. 

98. Pamukoglu, Arif Hikmet 

Born in Giresun in 1908, he studied law in Istan¬ 
bul. He later became assistant professor of inter¬ 
national law at the University of Ankara and was 
legal adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 
1950 he was elected Democrat Deputy for Giresun. 

In 1951 he got into trouble with the leaders of the 
Democrat Party and in particular with the Prime 
Minister. M. Mcnderes, whom he regularly criticised 
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at the meetings of the party's Parliamentary Group. 
Suspecting that he might be expelled, he resigned 
from the party in February 1952 and soon after¬ 
wards joined the National Party, to whose Executive 
Committee he was elected in May 1952. 

M. Pamukoglu is said to have a following in the 
Giresun area. He is married and speaks some 
English, French and German. 

99. Polatkan, Hasan 

Born in 1915 of a Tatar family of Eski$ehir, he 
studied at the School of Political Science and 
specialised in finance and banking. He was 
Inspector at the Agricultural Bank until 1946, when 
he joined the Democrat Party and was elected 
a Democrat Deputy. Re-elected in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Labour in the first Democrat 
Government. In December 1950 he succeeded M. 
Ayan (q.v.) as Minister of Finance and very soon 
afterwards presented the first Democrat Party budget, 
which was mainly the work of the Prime Minister 
himself. 

M. Polatkan is pleasant and approachable but 
rather colourless. He is competent but reputed to be 
stubborn. 

100. Rizan, Kadri 

Born about 1893. A career diplomat, he was 
appointed Consul at Hamburg in 1925. First 
Secretary in Washington 1927-30. After serving 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a year he 
was appointed Counsellor at Rome in 1931 and later 
transferred to Warsaw. Recalled to the Ministry 
in 1936; counsellor at Brussels in 1937 and at 
London in 1938. Again recalled to the Ministry in 
1942, he was director-general of the Protocol Depart¬ 
ment from 1944 to 1949, when he was appointed 
Minister to Prague, but did not take up the appoint¬ 
ment owing to the objections of some members of 
the Cabinet. He was unemployed until May 1950, 
when he was appointed counsellor in London. In 
the spring of 1952 he was sent to Bucharest as 
charge d’affaires, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed Minister in Amman. 

M. Rizan, who, as “Chef du Protocole” was 
competent but not always tactful, speaks fluent 
English and takes a pride in his English outlook. 
He is cultured, but not an engaging man; he is a 
snob. A bachelor. 

101. Sadak, Necmettin 

Born about 1890. Son of a judge of Afyon- 
karahisar. His family is of Janissary origin and 
probably Slav (Macedonian) blood. Owner and 
chief editor of the Ak$am newspaper. Deputy for 
Sivas 1927-50, and member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly, 1928-50. In Novem¬ 
ber 1930 he accompanied, as journalist, the Turkish 
delegation to the preliminary Disarmament Con¬ 
ference at Geneva. Accompanied Ismet Pasha 
and Tevfik Ru$tu on their official visit to Athens, 
October 1931, and on his return was one of the 
Turkish delegates at the Second Balkan Conference, 
held at Constantinople Member of Turkish delega¬ 
tion to Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Geneva, 
July 1932, and to the Disarmament Conference in 
January 1933. Was commissioned by the Gazi to 
reply to accusations contained in Harold Arm¬ 
strong’s “ Grey Wolf,” which he did in a series of 
articles in the Akfam containing violent personal 
attacks on that author. In January 1935 and 
September 1936 he accompanied the Turkish dele¬ 
gations to Geneva, and became permanent Turkish 
delegate to the League of Nations. Visited the 
United Kingdom in May 1940 with a group of 
journalists as guests of the British Council. In 
the beginning of 1943 accompanied group of Turkish 
journalists on a visit to India. 


Was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
the first Hasan Saka Government in September 1947, 
and retained this post until May 1950, when he lost 
his seat in the general elections and went back to 
Ak$am. 

He is perhaps the most thoroughly Gallicised 
among the Westward-looking group of Istanbul 
editors to which he belongs. He regards all 
religious belief and custom, whether Moslem, Com¬ 
munist or Christian, as both cranky and harmful. 
A first-rate journalist, his articles, chiefly on foreign 
policy, are balanced, sensible and superior to nearly 
all others which appear in the Turkish press. He 
was an accomplished and efficient Minister for 
Foreign Affaifs. 

His health deteriorated towards the end of his 
tenure of office. His good-looking and intelligent 
third wife, who speaks good English and perfect 
French, was an asset to him socially but, owing to 
her extravagance, a liability financially. He speaks 
French well, and is well disposed to us. 

102. Saracoglu, §ukrii 

Born about 1885. Declared in a public address 
that he was the son of a saddle-maker, and he has 
been criticised for having avoided military service 
during the War of Independence. His record is, 
however, only definitely known since he became 
a Deputy for Smyrna in 1923 and in the same year 
President of the Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. Minister of Public Instruction 1924-25; 
chief delegate in 1925 on the Commission for Ex¬ 
change of Populations, and signed the Turco-Greek 
convention in 1926. He conducted the negotiations 
for the purchase of the Anatolian Railway in 
1927-28, and, becoming Minister of Finance in the 
latter year, was concerned in the Ottoman Debt 
Settlement. He resigned from ill-health but was 
sent to the United States in 1931 in the hope of 
obtaining American financial co-operation in public 
works. After negotiations in Paris with the Ottoman 
Debt bondholders in 1932 he signed a new agreement 
more favourable to Turkey in April 1933. Minister 
of Justice from 1933-38 during which time he was 
several times Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
he became Minister for Foreign Affairs in November 
1938. He spent three weeks in Moscow in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1939 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to adjust Turco-Soviet relations to the forthcoming 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Pact. He had full and frank 
discussions of Turkish policy in relation to the war 
with the Secretary of State in Ankara and in Cyprus 
in the spring of 1941, In July 1942 he became 
Prime Minister, temporarily retaining the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, and again combining it for a 
short time in 1944 with the Prime Ministership. In 
August 1946 he was replaced as Prime Minister by 
M. Peker, but continued to exert great influence 
as leader of the parliamentary party. In November 
1948 he was elected president of the Grand National 
Assembly and was re-elected in November 1949. 
He lost his seat in the 1950 general elections. 

He was a determined opponent of concessions to 
Russia, and also supported undiluted anti-clericalism 
of the Atatiirk brand. In 1951 his responsibility 
for the notorious tax on wealth (1942) was brought 
to light and he came in for much bitter criticism. 
His health is now so poor that he has been compelled 
to withdraw from public life, but he retains his 
interest in athletics. 

103. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Born in 1896 at Istanbul. Educated at Heidel¬ 
berg. Appointed second secretary at Moscow in 
the Turkish diplomatic service. Recalled to Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in August 1931. Later Turkish 
Consul in Odessa and Consul-General in Berlin 


1937-38. In August 1939 he was appointed 
counsellor in Bucharest but was recalled the follow¬ 
ing month to act as head of the newly-created 
Central Information Bureau, with the title of Secre¬ 
tary-General of Information, under the Ministry of 
the Interior. In May 1940 he was included in a 
group of Turkish journalists who visited the 
United Kingdoms In June 1940 the scope of his 
department was widened to include all forms of 
publicity and propaganda, extending to broadcast 
programmes, film censorship and tourist traffic, and, 
assuming the title of Directorate-General of the 
Press, it was transferred to the Prime Minister’s 
Office. Selim Bey remained as director-general. In 
1943 his department was reorganised as the 
Directorate-General of Press and Propaganda. 
Appointed ambassador at Moscow in September 
1944. He did not prove big enough for the Moscow' 
post (in May and June 1945 he appears to have been 
out-manceuvred by Molotov on the Straits question) 
and in 1946 he was transferred to Rome and shortly 
afterwards became Turkish representative to the 
United Nations Organisation. In 1948 he was 
elected rapporteur of the Political Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly. Although a 
protege of Ismet Inonii he managed to retain his 
post after the victory of the Democrats in the 1950 
elections. 

He speaks good English, is very presentable, and 
has an attractive wife. In his press post he showed 
himself generally helpful towards this embassy and 
our relations with him are good. 


104. Sertel, Sabi ha 

Wife of Zekeriya Sertel (q.w). 

Born in 1897 in Salonika of Domne origin. After 
studying at the American College in Salonika she 
went to the United States, where she studied with 
her husband at Columbia University. She has 
worked in collaboration with him on many news¬ 
papers and magazines. A part of the material in the 
“ Cocuk Encyclopaedia ” (Children’s Encyclopaedia) 
was written by her. She is a distinguished Turkish 
stylist and has made translations of Bebel and other 
continental .Socialists or sociologists into Turkish. 
Lacking in personal graces. Sabiha Hanum is, at the 
same time, extravagant and luxury loving. Passion¬ 
ate, ambitious and exhibitionist, Sabiha Hanum has 
undoubtedly a baleful influence on her husband and 
his associates. 


105. Sertel, Zekeriya 

Born in 1890 near Salonika in the village of 
Ustramca. Sertel is said to be of Pomak (Bulgarian 
Moslem) origin. After graduating from the Faculty 
of Law of Istanbul University, he studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and later at Columbia University 
in the United States—where his expenses are said 
to have been paid by American missionary friends. 
During the armistice, after the first world war, 
Sertel was a Departmental Director of the General 
Directorate of Immigration. On his return from the 
United States he was appointed Director-General of 
the Turkish Press Bureau but. after a short time, 
he retired from this post and devoted his time to 
journalism. 

Zekeriya Bey was one of the founders of the Son 
Posta newspaper in 1930. He was the part owner 
and editor of the Tan newspaper. 

In December 1945 the offices of Tan were broken 
up during a demonstration of Nationalist students. 
Sertel and his wife were subsequently sentenced to 
imprisonment for offences against the Meclis, but 
the sentences were revised by the Court of Appeal 
(May 1946). 
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Sertel. himself, is a man of moderate views and 
during the second world war he supported the 
Anglo-Saxon cause. He is, however, much under 
the influence of his wife, a fervent Marxist, and 
during 1945 the couple became known as purveyors 
of Soviet views in Turkey. Sertel is closely asso¬ 
ciated with Tevfik Rii§tii Aras, to whom he was 
paying, during 1945, a retainer of £T. 500 per month 
as “ diplomatic adviser ” to Tan. The Sertels, who 
live in some luxury at Kadikoy, have two daughters ; 
one is married to O’Brien, an American journalist 
who is Associated Press correspondent in Rome, the 
younger was a student at the London School of 
Economics. There is good circumstantial evidence 
to justify a general belief that he has accepted 
Russian pay. 

106. Seven, Abdulkadir, Lieut.-General 

Born about 1894, and commissioned about 1914. 
he fought in the First World War and the War of 
Independence. 

Promoted brigadier-general in 1942, major-general 
and divisional commander in 1944, lieutenant-general 
and corps commander in 1948; he was appointed 
G.O.C., Second Army, in January 1952. 

General Seven does not give the impression of 
great intelligence and he seems to be more interested 
in horses than in modern military developments. 
He is a good host and a great talker, but he has 
never travelled abroad and speaks Turkish only. 

107. Simavi, Sedat 

Born about 1895. Grandson of Saffet Pasha 
(Foreign Minister of Abdul Hamid II) who nego¬ 
tiated the cession of Cyprus and received the Star 
of India from Queen Victoria. Educated at the 
French school in Istanbul, he is now owner and 
editor of Hurriyet which has the largest circulation 
of any Turkish newspaper. 

He has on the whole been helpful and well- 
disposed towards us, but is a mercurial and peevish 
character who has not yet quite forgiven Her 
Majesty’s Embassy for failing to get him an inter¬ 
view with King George VI. He dislikes the French 
and in his paper advocates violent and sensational 
policies and is aggressively nationalist. He is 
married and speaks French. He suffers from high 
blood-pressure. 

108. Sirer, Resat §emsettin 

Born at Sivas in 1903; a graduate of the Philo¬ 
sophical Section of the High School for Teachers. 
He has written books entitled “ Pedagogy ” and 
“ Education in Germany.” He is known to be a 
deep admirer of German culture and to have 
expressed great enthusiasm for the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment, but was quite friendly with this embassy and 
the British Council. 

He is married to a friendly and agreeable lady 
and not regarded as a very energetic personality. 

Minister of Education 1946 48 and of Labour 
1949-50, he lost his seat in the 1950 genera! elections 
but was re-elected P.R.P. Deputy for Sivas in the 
by-elections of September 1951. He is still an 
influential member of the People’s Republican 
Party. 

He speaks German and French. 

109. Sunter, Faruk 

Born about 1905 and educated at the School of 
Commerce in Istanbul, he joined the Ministry of 
Commerce and served as commercial attache with 
Turkish missions abroad. He was Director of 
Standardisation in the Ministry under M. Cemil Sait 
Barlas in one of the last P.R.P. Cabinets, but he 
resigned after differences with M. Barlas and became 
director of the Istanbul newspaper Yeni Istanbul. 
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When the Democrat Party came to power in 1950 
he returned to the Ministry of Commerce and 
became Under-Secretary. 

Hard-working and capable, he is said to be 
unscrupulous and perhaps even corrupt, but this 
embassy has always found him helpful and sympa¬ 
thetic. He had considerable power in the Ministry 
whilst M. Velibe$e ( q.w ) was Minister, but after 
the appointment of Muhlis Ete (< qy .) he appeared 
chastened and less magisterial. 

In March 1952 he was appointed Secretary- 
General of Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
He professes to be glad to be out of the Ministry, 
where he had to take “ official views and his new 
job is better paid. He speaks French. 

i 

110. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi 

Born at Constantinople in 1881. Educated at 
Galata Saray College. In 1901 entered Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs as a clerk. Remained there till 1908, 
occupying himself in writing poetry. After the 
Constitution continued his literary efforts, and was 
the founder of a society of young poets which 
developed into the Turkish Ocaks. In 1910 
appointed professor of Turkish literature at the 
Constantinople University. Was for a time in 
opposition to the Committee of Union and Progress, 
but after the Balkan war was on good terms with 
the Unionists. Later became the leading propa¬ 
gandist of pan-Turanianism. Travelled in Germany 
during the war. In April 1920 joined Mustafa 
Kemai at Ankara. Later in the year was for a 
time head of the Kemalist Intelligence Service. 
January-April 1921, Minister of Public Instruction. 
In April became Vice-President of the Assembly, 
and occupied himself chiefly with the pan-Islamic 
Congress, then held in Ankara. Was again Minister 
of Public Instruction during the latter half of 1921, 
and was one of the first Ankara leaders to make a 
speech against the Sultan. In 1923 was elected 
Deputy for Constantinople and later president of the 
Turkish Ocaks (Turk Evieri), to which he devoted 
most of his time and energy. During 1923 was 
president of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly, and from March till December 1925 was 
again Minister of Public Instruction, resigning finally 
on grounds of ill-health. September 1927 re-elected 
for Constantinople, and became a member of the 
Constitutional Commission of the Assembly. In 
October 1930 went to Athens as a member of the 
Turkish delegation to the Balkan Congress. Early 
in 1931 the lurkish Ocak organisation was merged 
in that of the Popular Party, to his great grief, and in 
April, not having been re-elected Deputy, he was 
appointed minister and later ambassador at Bucha¬ 
rest. His frequent visits to Turkey earned him the 
nickname of “ Turkish Ambassador to Istanbul.” 
Returned to Turkey in 1945 and again became a 
Deputy. 

M. Tanriover was an idealist of the pan-Turanian 
school and the moving spirit of the Turkish Ocaks 
until their suppression. In 1946 he decided to 
espouse the cause of Moslem religious education on 
the ground that the anti-clerical policy initiated by 
Ataturk had left a dangerous vacuum in the moral 
training of Turkish youth. Contrarv to expectation, 
he secured considerable support from Deputies of 
both parties and obtained, first, permission for 
private religious classes, and. secondly, permission 
for definite religious schools, provided the latter did 
not take the place of the State schools and that 
permission was given in each case by the local 
authorities. He was able to rebuild his family house 
in Istanbul out of the proceeds of the sale of visas 
to Jews while he was in Bucharest. 

In 1947 he resigned from the People’s Republican 
Party, remained in the Assembly as an Independent 
Deputy and was re-elected an Independent in 1950. 


In 1948 he re-formed the Turkish Ocaks and after 
the formation of the Democrat Government he 
claimed all the properties of the Ocaks which were 
transferred to the Halkevis when the Ocaks were 
suppressed. He is a favourite with President Inonii’s 
aged mother. Smooth, genteel and platitudinous, 
“a Turkish Edwardian.” His health is bad. 


111. Taray, Cemal Husnu 

Born about 1897. An ex-officer. Was Deputy 
for Gumu$ane 1925-30. 1927-28 was reporter of 

Assembly Commerce Commission, and became a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commission. In 1928 
became chief Turkish delegate for the exchange of 
populations, and in November member of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 
Appointed Minister of Education in April 1929 
and minister at Berne in September 1930, when he 
resigned his Deputyship. Was member of Turkish 
delegation to Disarmament Conference in 1932, and 
on subsequent occasions. In 1936 he resigned from 
his post at Berne, and it was believed that his 
Government disapproved of his conduct at the 
meeting of the representatives of the Little and 
Balkan Ententes at Geneva in March. He was 
elected Deputy, and in October he left for Tehran 
as head of a Turkish mission to discuss matters of 
residence, frontiers, customs and extradition, which 
resulted in the conclusion of eleven treaties and con¬ 
ventions after more than six months’ negotiations. 
Appointed minister at Brussels in January 1938, and 
resigned his seat in the Assembly. Transferred to 
Warsaw as ambassador in August' 1939. Appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in Tehran in October 1941, 
but was recalled for telling the Queen at a reception 
that she had the loveliest breasts in the world. 

Appointed ambassador at Rome in November 
1944, but was later recalled on account of scandal, 
which His Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome held to be 
unfairly exaggerated. He was then employed at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs as an adviser with the 
rank of ambassador. M. Sadak retired him from the 
Turkish diplomatic service in 1949, but he appealed 
to the courts against the decision and won his case. 

In autumn 1950 it was announced that he had been 
appointed Turkish delegate to the United Nations 
Commission on Korea, but the appointment was 
never approved and he remained in the Ministry. 
In February 1952 he was appointed head of the 
Turkish Section of the newly formed Turco-Greek 
Mixed Commission. In September 1952 he was 
appointed ambassador in Athens. 

Cemal Husnu is pleasant to talk to. speaks French 
and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, however, 
very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

112. Ta$kent, Ka/im 

Born in 1895 at Preveze of Turkish parents from 
Azerbaijan. Graduated from the Technical Univer¬ 
sity, Istanbul, and studied chemical engineering in 
Germany. He was for many years director-general 
of the Turkish Sugar Factories. In the middle 
forties, he founded the “ Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi ” in 
Istanbul which has developed rapidly, though it went 
through serious financial difficulties for a time. In 
May 1950 he was elected a Democrat Party Deputy 
for Manisa. 

A somewhat unscrupulous and ambitious business¬ 
man, shrewd and enterprising. The Democrat Party 
Government seem to distrust him; and his only sup¬ 
porter at present seems to be Fevzi Liitfi Karaos- 
manoglu. He made several attempts but failed to 
get a seat in the Cabinet as Minister of Commerce 
or as Minister of Finance. He is known to have 
been behind a press campaign against the Ottoman 
Bank in the Istanbul Press in the winter of 1950-51. 
Married. Speaks German and a little French. 


113. Togay, Hulusi Fuat 

Born in 1893 at Constantinople. Member of the 
Turkish Diplomatic Service. Was employed at 
Berlin and Vienna during the war, and in Oslo in 
1923, May 1924 became “chef de Cabinet” of 
Adnan Bey, delegate at Constantinople of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In October went to London as a member of the 
Turkish delegation for the Congress of the League 
of Nations Societies. Resigned in March 1925 for 
reasons unknown, though it was suggested that 
(1) he had outshone Nusret Bey, (2) he was not fully 
sympathetic with Ankara. In May appointed charge 
d’affaires at Tokyo. In September 1928 was trans¬ 
ferred in the same capacity to Nanking, whence he 
was recalled to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
August 1931, to become Director-General of the 
Vlth Department, and subsequently of the Illrd 
Department, with the rank of permanent charge 
d’affaires. He was a member of Turkish delegation 
to London in July 1936 for the discussions leading 
up to the signature of the Anglo-Turkish Trade and 
Clearing Agreement. Appointed head of the llnd 
Department of the Ministry in April 1937, and 
subsequently became Political Counsellor at the 
Ministry. In February 1938 he was appointed 
minister to Albania, and remained in Tirana until 
the Italian occupation in April 1939, after which he 
returned to Ankara. Appointed minister at Madrid 
in August 1939. Transferred to Chungking in 1944, 
and to Bucharest in 1947. He resigned from his 
post, but not from the service, in 1950. In 1951 he 
was appointed ambassador in Cairo. 

Hulusi Fuat, is a son of “ Deli ” Fuat Pasha, and 
his wife, who is a pleasant woman and an excellent 
linguist, is a daughter of the late Mahmut Muhtar 
Pasha and a cousin of the late King of Egypt on her 
mother’s side. He is pleasant to deal with, accus¬ 
tomed to European ways, enjoys a good cigar, not 
very clever, and believed to be fairly straight. 
Knows English and speaks excellent French. 

114. Torehan, Habib Edip 

Born about 1890. A businessman, he was 
engaged for many years in successful trade with 
Germany, but by 1936, as the result of unfortunate 
deals, he was penniless. Then, with the support of 
leading Nazis, he organised export and import offices 
in Berlin and Hamburg and prospered once again. 
During the Second World War he helped the Ger¬ 
mans considerably, was suspected of being a German 
agent and was placed on the Allied black list. 

Now a very wealthy man. he bought Tanin from 
M. Yal^in in 1948, but it did not appear. In 1950 
he founded Yeni Istanbul , the best printed daily 
paper in Turkey. 

Torehan is a dubious commercial adventurer. He 
speaks German and spends a lot of time and money 
on his estate in Switzerland. He married his 
German secretary. He has good taste and is agree¬ 
able to talk to. 

115. Tozan, Satvet Liitfi 

Bom at Trebinje, Herzegovina, in 1889 of Serbian 
Moslem parentage. Studied law in Geneva at the 
expense of Prince Sabahettin. who opposed the 
Sultan. During the First World War he had to 
go into hiding and was later captured and im¬ 
prisoned. Escaped and was at large until the Allies 
occupied Constantinople. The new Turkish Govern¬ 
ment sent him to Paris for economic negotiations. 

Later went into private business, buying and 
selling arms and other military supplies in many 
countries. During the Second World War he con¬ 
tinued to trade in arms in many parts of Europe. In 
1942 worked in the Balkans for S.O.E.. was captured 
and sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment, but 
escaped by undergoing an operation and bribing his 


captors and returned to Turkey. He subsequently 
received the O.B.E. He continues to travel widely 
on business. 

Tozan is a wealthy adventurer who is not to be 
trusted. He makes a habit of tackling distinguished 
British personalities. The French consider that he 
worked against them and will not allow him to enter 
France (he owns a house in Paris). He at one time 
owned the Emirgan Kiosk on the Bosphorus, but 
this was expropriated by the Turkish authorities, 
who also distrust him. He is married to his former 
secretary, a German. 

116. Tunaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieut.-General 

Born in Bulgaria about 1897 and commissioned in 
the artillery about 1916. Took part in the First 
World War and War of Independence. Promoted 
lieutenant-colonel in 1938 and colonel in 1939. In 
1942 he spent six months in Germany on the Arma¬ 
ment Purchasing Commission. Promoted brigadier 
in 1945 and major-general and divisional commander 
in 1948. Promoted lieutenant-general and became 
Chief of Staff, Land Forces, in 1950. In the summer 
of 1952 he was given acting command of the First 
Army. 

Hard-working and able. General Tunaboylu is 
mild-looking and wears glasses. He is friendly 
towards us and interested in modern ideas of war¬ 
fare. He speaks French and is learning English. 
He is married. 

117. U^aner, Fevzi, General 

Born in 1900 of Kurdish stock. Served on 
Caucasian front in 1914-18 war, and on all fronts 
during the War of Independence. Was Chief of 
Air Staff on Turkish General Staff. Is now Director 
of Supply on the Turkish General Staff. 

He has an exotic blonde wife and no children. 
He speaks quite passable English. He is always 
friendly to us, but more so to the Americans, and 
is easier socially than most senior Turkish officers. 
He is not very intelligent or energetic. 

118. Ulusan, Aziz, Rear-Admiral 

Born about 1905, he joined the Turkish navy after 
the First World War and attended courses at Ports¬ 
mouth during 1929 and 1930. Promoted commander 
and appointed to the Turkish General Staff in 1938, 
he visited the United Kingdom in 1939 on a purchase 
mission, and again in 1940. Naval attache in 
London from 1942 to 1946, he was promoted 
captain in 1944. He held several senior naval 
appointments until 1949 when he became Director 
of Naval Intelligence on the Turkish General Staff. 
He left this appointment in 1951 for Washington to 
be the Turkish member of the Military Representa¬ 
tives’ Committee of N.A.T.O. He was promoted 
rear-admiral in 1950. 

Both Rear-Admiral Ulusan and his wife speak 
English well. He is well disposed to Britain and 
America. The leaders of the Democrat Party think 
well of him but probably do not leave much to his 
initiative. 

119. Orgiiplii, Suat Hayri 

Son of Orgiiplii, Hayri. Efendi, the last Otto¬ 
man Sheikh-al-Islam. Born in Damascus in 
1903. He completed his primary education in the 
English school at Ni$anta$ and continued his educa¬ 
tion in Galatasaray in 1923. He then studied law in 
the Istanbul faculty and graduated in 1926. In 1925 
he worked for a time in the Bank of Industries and 
Mines and. being successful in a competitive exami¬ 
nation, was appointed in the same vear Turkish 
General Agent at the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and 
Treasury translator and secretary of the Turkish- 
Roumanian section of the same tribunal. In 1932 
he became a barrister at the Istanbul Bourse and was 
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an original member of the committee for the admini¬ 
stration of the Bar. Deputy for Kayseri since 1939 
and appointed Minister for Customs and Monopolies 
in March 1943. 

Resigned in the spring of 1946 as the result of a 
sugar scandal. In 1948 his trial resulted in his being 
completely cleared of the charges against him. 

Re-elected Independent Deputy for Kayseri with 
Democrat Party support in 1950, he represented 
Turkey at the 1950, 1951 and 1952 meetings of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and 
became a member of the Foreign Affairs Commission 
of the Assembly. In September 1951 he joined the 
Democrat Party, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed ambassador to the German Federal 
Republic. He is highly thought of in Government 
circles. He speaks good French. 

120. Ostiindag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

Born in Izmir in 1886 and educated at the French 
Lazarist College in Istanbul and at the Medical 
Faculty, he became the best-known physician in 
Izmir. He joined the Democrat Party, to whose 
funds be contributed generously, when it was 
founded in 1946, and became chairman of its Izmir 
branch. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir in 1950, 
he became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly and was a Turkish delegate 
to the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. In September 1950 he was 
appointed Minister of Health in place of M. Belger 
(c/.l'J. 

Said to be a man of high integrity, he is a personal 
friend of President Bayar and has friends among the 
British colony in Izmir. During the absence from 
Turkey of M. Menderes he has been acting Prime 
Minister. He is very friendly and speaks German 
and a very little French. 

121. Yelibe$e, Ziihtii 

Born Izmir in 1890. Studied law at Salonika 
and in 1913 was appointed an assistant legal adviser 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Resigned during 
the War of Independence to serve as a liaison officer 
with the Ministry on the east front. In 1923 he was 
called to the Izmir bar and later to the Ankara bar. 
He played a large part in preparing the Democrat 
Party’s draft of the new electoral law of 1950. 

Elected Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Economy and Commerce in 
the first Democrat Government, and generally acted 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs during the absences 
of M. Koprulii. His inefficiency as Minister was 
widely criticised in commercial circles, and he was 
dropped from the Government in March 1951; but 
he remains a close personal friend of the Prime 
Minister and is a member of the Executive Council 
of the Democrat Party. He is also chairman of the 
board which controls the Government newspaper 
Zafer. 

He is friendly to us. He speaks French well. 

122. Yal^in, Hiiseyin Cahit 

Born at Constantinople in 1876. Took up the 
teaching profession, but in 1908 went over to 
journalism and became, till 1912. editor and part- 
proprietor of the Tanin. the official organ of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. From 1908 was 
one of the Constantinople Deputies in the Chamber. 
Played no great political part during the war. but at 
the armistice was arrested and deported to Malta. 
Released in April 1921. he spent the following year 
in Europe. On his return to Constantinople he 
recommenced publication of the Tanin, and for a 
time supported the Kemalist regime. Nevertheless, 
he kept in close touch with the surviving Committee 
of Union and Progress leaders and gradually began 


to take a more independent line in his writings. By 
1923 the Tanin had become the chief organ of the 
Opposition, and in December Cahit was tried and 
acquitted for the publication of the Aga Khan 
letter. In April 1925 he was again arrested for 
his publications, the Tanin was suppressed and 
Cahit Bey was sentenced by the Independence 
Tribunal to a life-time confinement in a fortress 
(Corum). He was again brought before the 
tribunal in August 1926 for alleged participation 
in the Smyrna plot, but was acquitted and soon 
afterwards released. In 1930 became chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bank of Industries and 
Mines. In September 1932 created a sensation at 
the First Turkish Linguistic Congress by calling 
in question the Gazi’s favourite linguistic theories, 
and opposing the wholesale elimination of words 
of foreign origin. He returned to political life 
immediately after Atatiirk’s death, though he had 
been allowed to resume his journalistic activities 
some six months earlier. Deputy since December 
1938. In May 1939 he visited the United Kingdom 
with a group of six Turkish journalists at the invita¬ 
tion of the British Council, and was again in England 
in May 1940 with a larger group, also guests of the 
British Council. Contributed regularly to the Yeni 
Sabah throughout 1939, 1940 and 1941. and became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause; his 
powers of invective were fully employed in denun¬ 
ciation of the Axis Powers. Headed Turkish press 
delegation which visited United Kingdom and the 
United States in the autumn of 1942. Restarted 
Tanin in 1943 and continued strongly to support 
Allied cause. Accompanied Turkish delegation to 
San Francisco in April 1945 and on his return con¬ 
fessed himself not only disillusioned but awake to 
what he regarded as great Russian danger. His 
subsequent denunciation of Russia was unmeasured 
and he drew on himself the full fury' of the Soviet 
radio and press. 

His articles were so violent that in the early part 
of 1946 the Prime Minister felt constrained to 
remonstrate with him. At the end of 1947 he sold 
his interest in Tanin. He accompanied the Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom in 
May 1947 and acted as their spokesman. His use¬ 
fulness was limited by his ignorance of English. In 
May 1949 he again led a Turkish Parliamentary' 
Delegation to the United Kingdom before taking up 
his appointment as Turkish representative on the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission. He was a vice- 
president of the P.R.P. Re-elected P.R.P. Deputy 
for Kars in 1950 he remained Turkish representative 
on the Palestine Conciliation Commission until his 
continued attacks on the Democrat Party Govern¬ 
ment forced them to end his appointment. Mem¬ 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. In 1951 and 1952 he was a member of 
the Turkish delegation to the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe. 

Yal<?in is remarkable for his biting satire; he has 
continually attacked the Democrat Government. Has 
written several poems and produced a number of 
scholastic books. His former power was doubtless 
derived partly from his association with Cavit. He 
is quite fearless. Ageing and always likeable, he 
speaks French. 

123. Yalman, Ahmet Emin 

Donnie, born at Salonika in 1889. Studied at a 
military school in Salonika, at the German School 
and at the Faculty of Law in Istanbul. In 1910 
he left for Columbia University, where he studied 
economics until 1914, when he left for Germany 
to work as a war correspondent of the Tanin. On 
his return to Turkey he began to work on the Sabah 
and later on the Vakit staff; at the same time he 
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taught sociology and statistics in Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity. In 1923 he launched the Vatan, which was 
suspended until 1925. In 1936, in co-operation with 
Zekeriya Sertel, he launched the Tan. But in 1938, 
owing to a difference of opinion with M. Sertel, 
he left the Tan. At the end of 1939 he restarted the 
Vatan. Accompanied Turkish delegation to San 
Francisco in April 1945. Yalman was always an 
outspoken critic of the People’s Republican Party 
Government. His attitude towards Turkish foreign 
policy has vacillated, but he is fairly consistently 
pro-American. He speaks English, French, German 
and Italian. He is not very popular among his 
countrymen on account of his donme origin. 

After the formation of the Democrat Party he 
became one of its principal publicists but did not 
hesitate to criticise its policy on occasions. He 
remains a general supporter of the Democrat Govern¬ 
ment, but is always liable to take an independent 
line on any given issue, since he usually adopts the 
views of the last person to stand him a drink. He 
is capricious and unstable, and is given to 
sensational comment in his paper, whose circulation 
has declined. He likes to think of himself as a 
“ Liberal,” and his feelings on “ colonialism ” often 
lead him into ill-informed denunciations of British 
policy in the Middle East. On such occasions he 
holds to a mythology similar to that of the Arab 
nationalists, and his articles read rather like the press 
of Cairo or Bagdad. Though difficult to reason with, 
he is personally friendly. 


124. Yamut, Nuri, General 

Born in 1890. Commissioned in 1908. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Took part in 
both Balkan wars. Fought on the Russian front in 
the Caucasus during the Great War. Took part in 
the War of Independence. 1924 Chief of Staff, 
II Corps; 1930 head of the 13th Section of the 
General Staff; 1931 promoted brigadier-general, 
commandant of Reserve Officers’ School; 1933 
promoted major-general (accelerated promotion). 
General Officer Commanding, 9th Division; 1938 
General Office Commanding. 57th Division; 1939 
promoted lieutenant-general. General Officer Com¬ 
manding II Corps; 1943 General Officer Command¬ 
ing Xll Corps; 1945 promoted general. General 
Officer Commanding, Second Army; 1946 General 
Officer Commanding, First Army; 1949 General 
Officer Commanding, Ground Forces; 1950 Chief of 
the General Staff. 

A tough figure, Yamut seems to epitomise the 
common qualities of the Turkish army, for he gives 
the impression of strength, determination, inflexi¬ 
bility and a slow solidity. Hardworking and gifted, 
it is said, with an excellent memory, he has a high 
military reputation and is popular throughout the 
Turkish army. Although he probably does not care 
for foreigners at heart, he is a good friend of the 
British, whom he appears to trust, and he co-operates 
willingly with the American Military Mission. He 
has a sense of humour. He speaks a very little 
French but is only willing to converse in Turkish. 


125. Yircali, Sitki 

Bom in Balikesir in 1908, he studied law in 
Istanbul and Paris and afterwards practised as a 
lawyer in Balikesir. where he has also farming and 
industrial interests. Joining the Democrat Party 
soon after it was formed, he was elected to its 
Administrative Council in 1949; and in 1950 he was 
elected Deputy for Balikesir and became Vice- 
President of the Grand National Assembly. At the 
Democrat Party Congress in October 1951 he was 


elected a member of the party’s Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and in December 1951 he was appointed 
Minister of Customs and Monopolies. In September 
1952 he was transferred to the Ministry of State 
Industries. 

Before his appointment M. Yircali, who had been 
conspicuous chiefly for his emotional oratory, had 
been opposing the Prime Minister within the Demo¬ 
crat Party; and it was generally thought his appoint¬ 
ment as Minister was a device to silence him. His 
career as Minister has so far been undistinguished. 
He speaks French. 


126. Yiicel, Hasan Ali 

Born at Istanbul in 1897. Graduated in the Arts 
Faculty of Istanbul University. Teacher at Istanbul 
and Izmir lycees in 1924-25. Appointed Inspector- 
General under the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
Director of Secondary Education. Deputy for Izmir 
1935-50 and Minister of Public Instruction 1938-46. 

Hasan Ali has written books on philosophy, educa¬ 
tion, literature, poetry, biography and the French 
educational system. He speaks French and is gifted 
and energetic. On educational matters he has strong 
and idealistic views. Apart from this, his gifts do 
not lie so much in an academic direction (as he likes 
one to think) as in the direction of administration 
and diplomacy. He was unique among Turkish 
Cabinet Ministers in that he consorted daily with 
Englishmen, his associates being members of the 
British Council. Officially he took a great interest 
in British Council activities and was interested in 
British education. 

Yiicel was a success as Minister of Education and 
had the backing of the President. 

He did not retain his post on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in 1946. and lost his seat in the 1950 
general elections. 

In private life he is a heavy drinker, fond of 
relating droll Bekta§i stories. He is spending his 
retirement in writing a history of England in 
Turkish. He is married and has three children. 


127. Zamangil, Cahit 

Born about 1900. Educated in Turkey and 
France. Began his career as temporary employee in 
the Ministry of National Economy. Later served as 
Turkish Commercial Attache in Madrid, returned to 
Ankara in 1940 and was appointed to the Ministry 
of Commerce as Director of the Import and Export 
Department. Promoted to be Under-Secretary in 
1942, and at the beginning of 1944 was seconded to 
take charge of the Toprak Office (Office of the 
Products of the Soil) for a short period. Was second 
delegate to M. A^ikalin in economic mission to Lon¬ 
don in March 1945. Elected a P.R.P. Deputy in 
1950, he is one of the Opposition’s ablest speakers. 

M. Zamangil speaks French and German—no 
English. An ingenious, persistent and tricky 
negotiator with a good opinion of himself. Not 
unfriendly. 


128. Zeytinoglu, Kemal 

Born in Eski$ehir in 1911, he studied engineering 
at Istanbul and Vienna and became a roads engineer. 
Elected Democrat Deputy for Eski$ehir in 1946 and 
again in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Public 
Works in the Government of Adnan Menderes in 
December 1950. 

M. Zeytinoglu is a dose friend of M. Menderes 
and was known under the previous regime for his 
bitter attacks in the Assembly on the People’s 
Republican Party. 

He is married and has two children. 

He speaks German and a little French. 
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129. Zorlu, Fatin Rii$rii 

Bom in 1910 at Istanbul. He studied political 
science at Paris and law at Geneva, and was 
admitted to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1932 
where he soon began to specialise in economic sub¬ 
jects. He was appointed head of the department 
dealing with commercial negotiations in 1937 and 
headed the permanent delegation to the League of 
Nations in 1938. He was first secretary for a time in 
Paris and in 1942 counsellor and charge d’affaires at 
Moscow. In 1946 he was put in charge of the 
Economic Section of the Ministry and represented 
Turkey at the International Trade Organisation Con¬ 
ference at Havana, 1947-48. Was promoted to be 
an Assistant Secretary-General in 1950 and at the 
same time was put in charge of all E.C.A. and 
O.E.E.C. affairs. This dominating position over the 
economic scene went to his head. In the spring of 


1952 he was appointed permanent Turkish repre¬ 
sentative on the North Atlantic Council. 

He is conscientious to the point of fanaticism in 
upholding Turkish interests, but possesses a dry sense 
of humour. He is a stubborn negotiator, and an 
unyielding official, as this Embassy has good cause 
to know. 

Under a veneer of Westernism he is probably a 
xenophobe. His wife is a daughter of Tevfik Ru$tu 
Aras ( q.v.). 


Obituary 

Devrin, §inasi. 

Dogrul, Omer Riza. 

Sipahi, Emin Ali. 

Tugsavul, Muzaffer, General. 
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WK 1902/1 No. 21 

TURKEY: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

. X vi ' l ' . vr ' * 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 12th July) 


(No. 172. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, 1st July, 1952. 

I have the honour to send you my report 
on Heads of Foreign Missions at Ankara. 

2. Outside the Commonwealth, directly 
represented by Canada, India and Pakistan 
in addition to the United Kingdom, there 
are thirty-six foreign diplomatic missions in 
Ankara. The present heads of half these 
have arrived during the past year. I have 
therefore entirely re-written the report. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM. 


Enclosure in No. 21 

Heads of Foreign Missions in Turkey 
Afghanistan 

General Assadollah Khan Seraj. Ambassador. 
(2nd January, 1951). 

Born in 1911. He is a cousin of the present King 
of Afghanistan. In 1937 he represented the Shah 
at the coronation in London. Became Inspector- 
General of the Afghan Army in 1939 and Chief 
of the General Staff in 1946. From 1948 until his 
mission to Turkey he was Minister of the Interior 
and Deputy Prime Minister. 

Assadollah Khan, who was educated at a French 
school in Kabul, speaks fluent French and seems 
well enough disposed. He has a good social manner 
and plays tennis and bridge, but is something of a 
bore. His wife, who speaks no western language, 
and six children are with him. 

Argentina 

M. Jose Manuel Moneta. Minister. (21st April, 
1952). 

M. Moneta, who is about 50, is a fairly recent 
recruit to the Argentine foreign service. Previously 
he had spent much time as a meteorological expert 
in Antarctica and he paid numerous visits to the 
United States. For the three years before coming 
to Turkey he had been Minister to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, though he spent much of his time in 
Switzerland with his family. 

M. Moneta does not seem to take his job very 
seriously and is already planning long absences from 
Ankara. Outwardly friendly and speaking fair 
English, he is a strong Peronist. His wife is deaf 
and he has two teen-age daughters, 
uu. : j. - . 

Austria 

M. Erich Bielka Karltreu. Minister. (6th March, 
1952). 

M. von Karltreu is a product of the old Austrian 
Consular College and is also accredited to Tehran 
and Kabul. Born about 1904. He spent the war 
as an emigre in Switzerland and in 1945 reconstituted 
the Austrian Mission at Berne. Later he served on 
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the O.E.E.C. Delegation at Cairo, and afterwards as 
Assistant to the Secretary-General in the Austrian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

M. Karltreu is an agreeable bachelor, speaking 
excellent French and good English. He seems very 
well disposed. 


Belgium 

M. Robert van Kerchove D'Hallebast. Minister. 
(26th October, 1951). 

Has been in the Belgian Foreign Service since 
1924 and spent seven years in the Eastern Levant area. 
He claims to have been Ambassador at Moscow 
between 1942 and 1944 when the Soviet Government 
asked for his recall, he having apparently been 
foolish enough to make a confidant of his Czecho¬ 
slovak colleague. Afterwards he had several United 
Nations jobs, his last one before coming to Ankara 
having been in connexion with Kashmir. 

Both M. van Kerchove d’Hallebast and his wife 
are somewhat eccentric and he is already notorious 
at the Foreign Ministry for his gaffes. They talk 
excessively and, though lively, she at least has little 
regard for fact. He seems to find little interest in 
in anything except good living and art collecting. 
The inside of the Legation resembles a combined 
art gallery and museum, w'hile in the garden her 
family of animal pets find free play. Both speak 
fair English. 


Brazil 

M. Mario de Castello Branco. Ambassador. 
(1st October, 1948). 

He came here from Norway, having previously 
served at Santiago, in the Ministry at Rio de Janeiro 
and as Consul at Shanghai. He is good-humoured 
and friendly, and talks good English. He is no 
world-beater and he now looks forward to exchanging 
his bachelor life in the Ankara Palace Hotel for 
retirement. 


Bulgaria 

M. Yordan Tchobanov. Minister. (21st February, 
1951). 

Before coming to Turkey, M. Tchobanov was 
Secretary of the Bulgarian Presidium and seems to 
have been a lawyer and deputy. He is rather over 
40, speaks good French and is easy in his manner. 
He looks ill but ascribes this to two years in a 
concentration camp. 

We have merely exchanged visits and on both 
occasions M. Tchobanov was friendly. 1 think he 
has an acute mind and before restrictions were 
imposed on the movements of Iron Curtain diplomats 
he travelled extensively in Turkey and frequently 
visited Bulgaria. His wife and three daughters are 
with him. 


Chile 

M. Jorge Barriga-Errazuriz. Minister. (20th 
December, 1951). 

Is in his middle fifties and started his Foreign 
Service career as Consul at Le Havre in 1921. He 
came here from Madrid where he had served as 
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Charge cTAffaires with the rank of Minister. He is 
also accredited to Persia and Israel. 

M. Barriga-Errazuriz is accompanied by his wife 
and five children. He is quite happy in either English 
or French and is an agreeable colleague. 


China 

Dr. Ti-tsun Li. Ambassador. (16th June, 1947). 

Dr. Ti-tsun Li, whose previous post was Havana, 
is the senior foreign diplomatic representative in 
Turkey. In the case of those Missions which do 
not recognise the Nationalist Government, his 
contacts as doyen are conducted through the next 
senior, the Canadian Ambassador. 

The Ti-tsun Li's transferred themselves to a small 
villa in 1950 and have been seen a good deal in 
Ankara society, though of late their contacts have 
become increasingly all-American. Both are highly 
intelligent, well-liked, and speak good English. 
He is," however, somewhat touchy about his position 
and did not respond readily to my efforts through 
the Canadian Ambassador to establish informal 
relations. He also chose to take offence when I 
explained why 1 could not invite him officially as 
doyen to the Embassy Memorial Service for His 
Majesty King George VI. 


Czechoslovakia 

Dr. Karel Dufek, who presented his Credentials 
on 26th December, 1949, returned to Czechoslovakia 
a year ago and his name does not appear in the latest 
issue of the Diplomatic List. 

Since January, the Legation has been in charge of a 
young Second Secretary, M. Dokoupil, who came 
from Pans. He has no western language, and told me 
when we exchanged visits, that he was “ tidying up.” 


Denmark 

M. Hans Paul Hoffmever. Minister. (9th Novem¬ 
ber, 1950). 

M. Hoffmeyer is a career diplomat, just on 60, 
who has served in a variety of European posts, the 
last one being Paris. He is agreeable enough though 
not very intelligent and is rather heavy going. His 
wife and teen-age daughters are with him here. 

M. Hoffmeyer is also accredited to Israel which he 
visits twice annually. 


Egypt 

Mr. Ahmet Hakki Bey. Ambassador. (28th March, 
1952). 

Hakki Bey was Consul at Istanbul in the early 
30's and afterwards served at Tehran, Prague and 
Damascus; before coming here he was Head of the 
Arab States Department in the Egyptian Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. Hakki Bey speaks good English 
and professes a desire for co-operation and good, 
relations. He is certainly intelligent and probably 
active. His wife is not unattractive but they will 
find it difficult to fill the shoes of their predecessors, 
the Amin Fouads, who were generally very popular. 


Finland 

M. Asko Ivalo. Minister. (9th February, 1951). 

He has seen service in many posts and came to 
Ankara from The Hague. Concerns himself mainly 
with commercial matters and is accredited also to 
Iraq, Persia and Pakistan 

M. Ivalo is bright and intelligent, as well as a 
good linguist. His wife and one daughter are with 
him and they entertain quietly in a small but not 
unattractive house which they are now enlarging, 
of late they have been rather depressed about the 
marriage of an elder daughter to a Brazilian. 


France 

M. Jacques Tarbe de Saint-Hardouin. Ambassador. 
(25th February, 1952). 

Like myself, M. de Saint-Hardouin is doing his 
third tour of duty in Turkey, having been First 
Secretary in the early 30’s, and Free France Rep¬ 
resentative in 1944-45. As such he bridged the gap 
between the departure of M. Bergery, the Vichy 
Ambassador, and M. Maugras, the first post-war 
Ambassador. Afterwards he was Political Adviser 
to the French Commander-in-Chief in Germany, 
and, more recently, French Representative on the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency at Beirut. 

M. de Saint-Hardouin and I were colleagues 
here in 1944-45. He is well-disposed and voluble, 
though not profound. A harsh raucous voice 
does not add to his attractions. His first wife, 
who was Turkish, died in Berlin after the war, and, 
apparently not without some difficulties in Paris, 
he has just married an attractive Hungarian divorcee. 

His initial efforts to put France back on the 
Turkish map have been somewhat handicapped by 
local lack of sympathy for French policy in Tunisia. 


Germany 

Dr. Wilhelm Haas. Ambassador. (21st June, 1952). 

Born in Bremen in 1896. Studied law and in 1922 
joined German Foreign Service, his posts till 1937 
including Paris, Shanghai, Peking and Tokyo. In 
1947 he obtained a municipal post in Bremen and 
rejoined the Foreign Service with the Federal Republic 
in 1949. Since then he has been occupied in building 
up the new German Foreign Service. 

Dr. Haas impressed me favourably when he called 
and expressed a warm desire for close relations. He 
speaks good English as does also his pleasant wife, 
who I understand is of Jewish origin. This no 
doubt accounted for the disappearance of Dr. Haas 
from the Foreign Service under Hitler. 


Greece 

M. Alexandre Contoumas. Ambassador. (21st 
September, 1950). 

M. Contoumas and I were colleagues here in 1945, 
when he was Counsellor. Afterwards he spent 
much time in the Greek Foreign Ministry where he 
has seen much serivee. 

M. Contoumas is lively and intelligent, though 
perhaps he talks too much, and he has a weakness 
for long-whispered conversations in corners. He is 
very active and has been a strong advocate of close 
Greco-Turkish relations. In recent months the 
constant va-et-vient between Ankara and Athens has 
therefore been much to his taste. In earlier years 
he was an international bridge player and both he 
and his wife, who also is rather a chatterbox, speak 
English and French well. I believe him to be very 
well disposed and well informed. 


Hungary 

M. Joseph Gabor. Minister. (21st September, 
1950). 

Spent a good deal of his time in Russia between 
the end of the first war and 1944, and is a typical 
satellite diplomat, somewhat on the Vishinsky 
model. He was entirely polite when we exchange 
visits but he has no western language and conversation 
is therefore difficult, apart from being pointless. 

Iraq 

Dr. Ibrahim Akif El-Aloussi. Minister. (21st 
March, 1950). 

His background is almost entirely medical. He was 
educated at the old Ottoman Medical School in 
Istanbul and rose to be Director-General of Iraqi 
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Health Services. Later he was for a time Minister 
of Education. His first diplomatic appointment was 
in 1949 to Damascus where his intrigues apparently 
made him unpopular. 

I have not so far seen much of Dr. El-Aloussi, 
who has been absent in Bagdad, but generally he 
has seemed friendly, though he and his wife do not 
circulate much outside the circle of Arab represen¬ 
tatives. He speaks some English and, I gather, 
has many Turkish acquaintances. 

Ireland 

Mr. Denis Alfred Devlin. Minister. (2nd October, 
1951). 

Mr. Devlin is Minister at Rome. He visited 
Ankara only to present his credentials, and he left 
immediately afterwards. Nor does he maintain an 
office here. 

Israel 

Mr. Eliahu Sasson. Minister. (9th January, 1950). 

Mr. Sasson is a native of Aleppo, being the son of 
a former Jewish deputy in the days of the Ottoman 
Empire. Prior to his present appointment he W'as 
head of the Middle East Department of the Israel 
Foreign Office and was generally regarded as Israel's 
leading expert on Arab matters. He speaks Arabic 
perfectly. 

Mr. Sasson is highly intelligent and show'ed 
considerable skill in breaking the ice here when he 
arrived as first Minister of his country. His know¬ 
ledge of Turkish helps him and, though his English 
is weak, his French is strong. He maintains contact 
with the Iron Curtain representatives and is generally 
very active. He therefore picks up much, but he is 
not good at sifting and as a result is very prone to 
w'eave webs which do not stand up to critical examina¬ 
tion. The simple solution frequently escapes him. 

Mr. Sasson is certainly anxious for good Anglo- 
Israel relations and I find him a useful contact. 
Though in no ways striking, his wife gives him good 
support. They would both like a move. 

Italy 

Count Luca Pietromarchi. Ambassador. (23rd 
October, 1950). 

A career diplomat, who was Chief of the Italian 
Economic Blockade Department before the war. At 
that time he had shown ready co-operation with us 
over blockade matters and this helped him to survive 
the post-war anti-fascist period. Before his present 
appointment he served in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Count Pietromarchi is dapper in appearance and 
speaks English well. He is probably cleverer than 
he at first seems and I imagine that Fascist ways 
were by no means anathema to him. I have found 
him friendly and co-operative. We also like his wife, 
who laments the fact that they missed the London 
Embassy a few months ago—due, Countess 
Pietromarchi claims, to an intrigue in Rome. 

Jordan 

Mr. Baha Un-Din Toukan. Minister. (4th April, 
1951). 

A pleasant sophisticated young Arab who has 
served in London, and who came to Ankara after 
three years in Cairo. Does not show much interest 
in the Palestine question and has a poor opinion 
of Azzam Pasha, the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League. Mr. Toukan has an attractive young wife, 
and both speak excellent English. 

I^ebanon 

Mr. Ibrahim El-Ahdab. Minister. (10th December, 
1947). 
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Belongs to a prominent Sunni family in Beirut. 
He was educated at a Christian Brothers School in 
the Lebanon and for a short time at the Jesuit College 
at Beirut. Studied engineering in Paris and followed 
this bent until his election as deputy in 1943. 

Ibrahim Bey’s good-looking wife has Turkish blood 
and belonged to a wealthy Arab family in Haifa. 
The loss of all her properties may therefore well be a 
factor in his violent anti-Jewish feelings. He expressed 
to me his enthusiastic support for the Arab Youth 
Movement and seemed convinced that in due time the 
Arabs would liquidate Israel. 

Both Ibrahim Bey and his wife find Ankara’s 
amenities somewhat inadequate. 

Mexico 

General Antonio Sanchez Acevedo. Minister. 
(15th January, 1952). 

General Sanchez, who is Mexico's first represen¬ 
tative in Turkey, is in his early 50's. He has served 
in the Mexican Army since 1914, finishing his military 
career as Chief of Staff. He and his wife speak 
only Spanish and, though he has a secretary who 
speaks French of sorts, both are considerably at sea 
here. However, he seems pleasant and friendly 
enough. He is also accredited to Ethiopia. 

Netherlands 

Dr. William Huender. Minister. (1st October, 
1951). 

Dr. Huender has filled many posts in the Dutch 
Foreign Service, his last being Addis Ababa. Cap¬ 
tured and interned for some time by the Japanese 
after the capture of Manila in 1942, he joined the 
emigre Netherlands Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
London in 1943 and was in charge of the office 
dealing with post-war reconstruction. In 1945 he 
took charge of the German Department and from 
1946 to 1948 he was head of the Netherlands Mission 
in Berlin. He next spent two years as Governor of 
Dutch Guiana. 

Neither Dr. Huender nor his wife is exciting. But 
both are friendly and he appears to have a sound 
grasp of international affairs. They have two sons 
at the English Boys' School in Istanbul. 

Norway 

M. Ernest Kroeh-Hansen. Minister. (21st October, 
1947). 

M. Krogh-Hansen was working in the Norwegian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs at the time of the German 
occupation in 1940. He afterwards fled to Sweden 
and thence to England where he remained till 1943. 
He w f as then sent to Moscow' whence he came here. 

M. Krogh-Hansen had been in Turkey as a junior 
in the late 20’s and speaks Turkish fluently. His 
English also is very good. I have found him friendly 
but he leads a rather lonely bachelor existence, his 
great love being music. He is a talented pianist. 

M. Krogh-Hansen is also accredited to Pakistan 
and Iraq. 

Persia 

Mr. Ibrahim Zand. Ambassador. (15th October, 
1951). ^ 

Mr. Zand, who is in his early 60’s, was educated 
at the Cadet College at St. Petersburg and studied 
Iaw r in France. Later, and after some service in 
Azerbaijan, he worked in the Ministries of Justice and 
Finance and in 1938 joined the board of the National 
Bank. Was Minister of War in several cabinets 
between 1943 and 1945 and in 1949 became Governor- 
General of Ispahan. 

Mr. Zand speaks Russian extremely well, and seems 
to have no illusions about Soviet designs. In con¬ 
versation he has told me about the measures he 
took against Soviet propaganda while associated 
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with internal administration and he is also highly 
critical of Soviet trading methods. He and his wife 
have both shown themselves friendly and he has 
expressed his hope for an early settlement of the oil 
question. He would like to see Persia developed 
agriculturally and trade again passing freely over the 
land route to Trebizond. 

Like my predecessor, I find Mr. Zand a reasonable 
type of man who would be unlikely to go in for the 
more extreme forms of propaganda and intrigue 
against us. He speaks good French. 

Poland 

M. Janusz Zambrowicz. Ambassador. (15th 
January, 1952). 

I know nothing about his early history, but he 
seems to be in his early 40's. I gather that, just 
before the outbreak of war in 1939, he fled to Moscow 
to escape arrest and remained there until he came to 
Turkey. From the end of the war he had been 
Polish Counsellor at Moscow. 

M. Zambrowicz is hardly an attractive personality 
though when we exchanged visits, he expressed a 
desire for improved relations. He has no western 
language, but he is diligently learning French and 
seems to be making progress. So is his wife, who 
also speaks German. Their daughter is studying at 
the University in Moscow' and recently visited Ankara. 

Rcumania 

The name of M. Dimitrui Olteanu, who presented 
his Credentials as Ambassador on 7th February, 
1947, does not figure in the latest issue of the Turkish 
Diplomatic List. He is alleged to have undergone 
a series of operations since he left Turkey last year. 

The Embassy is in the charge of M. Lupan, the 
Counsellor, who was pleasant enough when we 
exchanged visits. He speaks good French, as does 
also his wife, who appears separately on the Dip¬ 
lomatic List as Legation Secretary. 

Saudi Arabia 

Mr. Toufic Hamza. Minister. (26th March, 1948). 

Mr. Hamza came here as number two to his brother, 
Fuad Bey Hamza, when the latter was appointed 
Minister in the early 40’s, and ultimately succeeded 
him. He is Syrian born and speaks good French. I 
fancy he prefers an easy, comfortable life though I 
found him well disposed. He does not like the 
Americans. 

Mr. Hamza's wife is not with him here. 

Soviet Union 

M. Alexandre Lavrichtchev. Ambassador. (16th 
April, 1948). 

Aged about 40. Said to have been brought up by 
the State and, from a post as school-teacher, appointed 
Ambassador at Sofia in 1940. He later served in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and was on the Soviet 
Delegation to London in 1945 and to the United 
Nations Assembly in 1946. In 1947 he was on the 
Balkan Enquiry Commission. 

M. Lavrichtchev is an unattractive personality, 
gross and bear-like. He ventures little outside 
Iron Curtain circles, but was outwardly polite and 
friendly when we exchanged visits. I doubt whether 
he cuts much ice here and of late he has been dropping 
hints that his further stay may not be prolonged. So 
has his wife, who is a former professor of philosophy 
in Moscow and who also seems not unfriendly. 

Spain 

Seftor Alfonso Fiscowich. Ambassador. (15th 
January, 1951). 

He came here as Minister in 1946, having served 
previously in London and Buenos Aires and as 
Minister at Berne. Was apparently somewhat under 
a cloud after the triumph of General Franco but now 


seems more or less to have recovered his position. 
His sympathies are probably Royalist. 

Senor Fiscowich is rather a typical Spanish diplomat 
of the old school and is passing his time comfortably 
pending retirement. He professes, and probably 
genuinely nourishes, admiration for things British. 
His wife is a Bavarian, sister of Herr von Fries, a 
junior Secretary of the German Embassy here years 
ago who was dismissed from the London Embassy 
by von Ribbentrop. 

Sweden 

M. Adolf Croneborg. Minister. (2nd October, 
1951). 

Born in 1900, he has been in the Swedish Foreign 
Service since 1927. Most of his career has been 
spent at the Foreign Ministry, latterly as Head of the 
Personnel Department. His European posts have 
included Helsingfors and Rome, where he was Coun¬ 
sellor from 1945 to 1947. 

Both M. Croneborg and his pleasant wife speak 
excellent English and we like them. They are 
actively studying Turkish and he seems to follow the 
local political situation closely. They have a young 
family in Sweden. 

Switzerland 

M. Julien Rossat. Minister. (1st October, 1951). 

Born in 1900, he studied economics at Lausanne 
and joined the Swiss Political Department in 1929. 
After various consular posts he went to Tokyo in 
1937 and in 1942 to Colombia. In 1947 he became 
Swiss Political Representative in the British Zone of 
Germany and returned to Berne in 1948 to deal with 
administration. 

M. Rossat talks a lot and takes himself too 
seriously. But he is very friendly and we like both 
him and his charming wife, who was educated in 
England. In one conversation he tried to make 
my flesh creep with his ideas about possible Turkish 
expansionist ambitions. He is a knowledgeable 
gardener and a keen fisherman. 

Syria 

Dr. Najib Al-Armanazi. Minister. (10th April, 
1932). 

Aged about 50, he studied law in Paris and was 
private secretary to the Syrian President at various 
times between 1937 and 1945 when he was appointed 
Minister to London, Warsaw and Prague, adding 
Stockholm in 1947. Withdrawn from London in 
1949, he was appointed Minister at Delhi in 1950. 
He did not find the Indian atmosphere to his liking. 

Dr. Armanazi gives the appearance of being 
pro-western but at heart he is a thorough-going 
Arab. I should not trust him very far. He has, 
however, been outwardly friendly though he has 
studiously avoided talking about Israel. His quiet 
wife is related to Colonel Shishakli of whose coup d'Elat 
Dr. Armanazi was somewhat critical in conversation 
with me. He concedes that the dictatorship has 
accomplished things but said he would like to see a 
return to some semblance of democratic government. 

Dr. Armanazi is also accredited to Greece. 

United States 

Mr. George C. McGhee. Ambassador. (15th 
January, 1952). 

Aged just 40, he is, I believe, the United States’ 
youngest Ambassador. Born in Texas; as a Rhodes 
Scholar he spent four years at Oxford and afterwards 
made a fortune in oil. Before coming to Turkey, 
he had for several years been Under-Secretary in 
the State Department in charge of Near Eastern 
affairs. 

Mr. McGhee is, of course, well-known to the 
Department. He is certainly dynamic, and out to 
get the headlines. He probably believes that he 


concentrates on the essentials, but I think he is too 
anxious for quick results and impatient of anything 
which seems to run counter to his own ideas and plans 
at the moment. I should therefore not trust his 
judgment. Fundamentally, I think he is well-disposed 
and that in his own way he wishes to co-operate. 
But he makes few moves to this end and his main 
purpose seems to be to put the United States and 
indeed himself alone on the Turkish map. Like 
his predecessor he likes his dual role of Ambassador 
and co-ordinator of the American Military and 
Economic Aid Missions to Turkey. 

Mr. McGhee, who is an active Democrat, makes no 
secret of his political ambitions, which probably 
do not stop far short of the White House. It may 
be that his present excessive activity springs partly 
from his anticipation of a Republican victory in the 
coming elections. 

Mrs. McGhee and their five children are with him. 
She is charming and fully associates herself with his 
many activities. She is herself a millionairess and, 
according to the press, is claimed by her husband to 
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be among the ten best-dressed women in America 
The claim is well founded. They have, however 
not yet succeeded in giving much character to the 
large new Embassy residence. 

Yugoslavia 

M. Ljubomir Radovanovic. Ambassador. (14th 
February, 1949). 

A Serb in the middle 50’s, he is a highly qualified 
lawyer and a leading member of the Yugoslav Bar. 
As such before 1939 he was a leading defence counsel 
for Communists under trial in Y ugoslavia. He 
edited the Communist paper Republic and was 
vice-president of the Chamber of Lawyers in Belgrade. 
He has published a number of legal books. 

This is M. Radovanovig’s first diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment, though he served as a member of the Y ugoslav 
Delegation to the United Nations Assembly in 1947 
and 194K. He seems quite well disposed and personally 
appears anxious to foster closer relations between 
Ankara and Belgrade. Both he and his wife speak 
French and German. 


















